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SELLING 


peace-ot-mind 
BY THE GALLON 





7 * 
THE average motorist thinks of anti 
freeze as something one purposely 
puts off putting in until the weather- 
man says “Look out!” Eveready 
Prestone advertising is designed to 
correct this idea so far as it affects 
Eveready Prestone. 

True — the headlines, illustrations 
and copy depict the evils of a frozen 





radiator . . . those embarrassing 
situations, and harrowing experiences, the mere thought of 
which makes every motorist wince. Beginning to appear in 
the fall, this advertising brings the icy blasts of January 
right into Indian summer. Then it tells how Eveready 
Prestone, the ONE-sHOT anti-freeze, is safe at any season 

. always in tune with the temperature. 

Growing sales each year show that motorists are turning 
to Eveready Prestone . . . heeding the advertising’s warning, 
forgetting the thermometer’s threat. 

* * 
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Dependable Markets 
with only 
‘“‘Standard’”’ Effort 





¥ Vv Merchandisers who years ago adopted a 





“Standard” policy for reaching the pros- 
perous centers of American agriculture 
are today reaping cumulative benefits. 


¥ v Theirs has been a rich reward. They 
have gained markets and conserved cap- 
ital by concentrating their spending 
where the farm market is most easily sold. 


vv “Standard” reader influence largely con- 
trols the spending of farm earnings in 
“Standard” states. 


vv With only “Standard” effort you, too, 
can reach this dependable, prosperous 
market. 








THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


NEW YORK — Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers 
250 


Park Avenue 
CHICAGO — Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO —917 Hearst Building 


Eight papers reaching 2,350,000 farm homes 
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Making the Salesman Sell 


The Finesse of Salesmanship Has Suffered in Direct Proportion to the 
Stimulus That Advertising Has Given to Sales 


By H. J. C. Henderson 


Manager of Sales and Advertising, Fisher Body Corporation 


[‘ was not so long ago that a 
perusal of a. city directory be- 
gan to reveal an_ increasing 
number of the little abbreviation 
“sismn,” following the names that 
had formerly been cataloged as 
“clk” or “trdsmn.” 

We accepted this change as a 
new order of things. Modern 
business had begun to develop a 
theory of selling which was to 
replace the old-time order-filling 
by clerk or tradesman, and was not 
only to get the order but also to 
awaken in the customer the desire 
to buy. 

To the standards of this new 
theory flocked thousands upon 
thousands of men who had hereto- 
fore been engaged in handling the 
transfer of merchandise from pro- 
ducer to consumer. They were 
followed by new thousands of a 
younger generation, devoting many 
hours to the principles of this new 
business and insisting that they 
be given the higher title of “sales- 
man.” And they were made to 
sell—swept on by the intriguing 
newness of this theory, stimulated 
by the easy conquest that “sales- 
manship” made of the then unso- 
phisticated public. 

It was a halcyon period of 
distribution—an era of tremendous 
increase in the consumption of all 
manner of products. 

And along with “salesmanship” 
went national advertising—further 
stimulating desires to own—build- 
ing prestige and friendship for all 
manner of goods and stocking the 
shelves of America with products, 
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the names and reputations of which 
eventually turned into household 
by-words. 

Trade-marked goods became the 
rule, not the exception, in a mer- 
chant’s stock, and national adver- 
tising continued to direct the public 
to the trade-marked commodi- 
ties. In consequence, salesmanship 
tended to find its fullest expression 
only in marketing those products 
which were in direct competition 
with the nationally advertised and 
nationally known. 

It seems to me that, as a result, 
the finesse of salesmanship has 
suffered in direct proportion to the 
stimulus that advertising has given 
to sales. 

Many of today’s salesmen are in- 
clined to be soft. They have had 
so much of their work done for 
them that they are willing to let 
the power of national advertising 
do all of it—unwilling to carry 
their particular product over the 
first hummock of prejudice or dis- 
favor that they encounter. Instead 
of seeking better ways to bridge 
or get around the obstacles in their 
path to the sale of a product, they 
are inclined to drop that product 
and seek another with which the 
going is easier. 


Shifting Salesmen 


So, for the last few years, 
America has been tenanted by an 
army of salesmen willing to serve 
under any banner that promised 
quick and easy returns and shift- 
ing from product to product with 
the shifting of public fancy. They 
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were real estate salesmen in 1922, 
radio salesmen in 1924, and stock 
salesmen in 1929. 

Today, with nothing to turn to 
that is having its fling with the 
public pocketbook, they are check- 
mated—with hundreds of thousands 
of “salesmen” available and no 
product that is selling like hot 
cakes. They are lost, for the most 
part—entirely lost because work 
and salesmanship have parted 
company and have been separated 
so long that they are out of sight 
of each other. 

Meanwhile, there has been no 
such change in manufacturing. 
Although the manufacturer is pri- 
marily a salesman, he has not left 
the society of work. He has not 
let the many, many obstacles in 
his path switch his efforts from 
one product to another. Rather, 
he has gone steadily forward, dig- 
ging deeper and building more 
solidly as he has encountered his 
difficulties. For he has _ realized 
the folly of frequent change and 
the futility of haphazard labor. 

The manufacturer today is face 
to face with the problem of mak- 
ing the salesman sell—or of cre- 
ating new salesmen who will do it. 

To do this, it seems to me, a 
lesson can be taken from the stand- 
ard book of able manufacturing 
under the chapter entitled “work,” 
with its accompanying sub-titles of 
“good management” and “well reg- 
ulated remuneration.” For it does 
not seem just that salesmen, with 
all their weaknesses, can be held 
entirely accountable for the pres- 
ent inferiority complex that tells 
them there is no business, hence 
no need even to try to sell. 


No Incentive 


If the salesman was assured of 
his job and his income; if he was 
placed upon the same basis as the 
worker in the factory where a full 
day’s work is compensated by a 
full day’s pay, I believe he would 
put in all his time exposing him- 
self to the public—and I know 
that such contacts would result in 
sales. But, as his’ own master, he 
is’ prey to every inhibition and 
every fear that the human mind 
can conjure. He has no incentive 
to get down in the morning and 
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keep everlastingly at it until day 
is done—no knowledge that his ef- 
forts will be rewarded by any- 
thing but disappointment. 

He is on his own, although he 
is the neck of the manufacturing 
bottle—the key to industry’s pros- 
perity or doldrums. 

One can scarcely imagine the 
chaos that a similar situation would 
bring to manufacturing—the dis- 
aster that would follow a pro- 
gram where the worker worked as 
he chose, and was paid by chance 
or when the product finally reached 
the consumer. 

Hard work will result in sales. 
But for any man to work hard, 
whether salesman, craftsman or 
laborer, there must be a definite 
goal of income—a freedom from 
uncertainty for the man and his 
family, and a vital interest in the 
success of the enterprise—an in- 
terest that can be built up only by 
making the individual a part and 
parcel of the program, not a rank 
outsider. 

Making the salesman sell would 
be comparatively easy if he could 
be guided and directed and if his 
relation with the product were such 
that he could assimilate a thorough 
knowledge of the product and of 
the organization that is making it. 
Workmen who build a product take 
pride in their work and the institu- 
tion they serve. They know the 
product from its inception, how it 
is made and they are imbued with 
a spirit, if the manufacturer is 
honest, which is reflected in the 
product. 

Salesmen, it seems to me, should 
have that spirit also. Instead oi 
attempting, parrot-like, to rattle 
off a lot of “canned” facts regard- 
ing the product, why should not 
the salesman know his product 
thoroughly, in spirit and in fact? 
Why it is made? How it is made 
and who can use it? 

And to get the salesman to 
know these things is more than the 
mere placing them before him. It 
is a matter of putting the salesman 
in a position where he can devote 
the time needed to learn these 


things—and they take time—with 
out endangering the food supply 
of his family. 
mental 


Develop the proper 


attitude in the salesman; 
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Atrnoucu there has been no whistle toot- 
ing, headline writing or editorial commenda- 
tion it is important to manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment that — 


$200,000,000 will be spent in 
1931 for Church Building 


....and you can reach this market through 
one magazine—The Christian Herald. 











Christian Herald’s vigorous campaign for better 
and more adequate churches has enlisted the 
goodwill and co-operation of the Church Build- 
ing Committees, Architects and Contractors 


who will spend this $200,000,000. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Monthly ...25ca Copy 


GRAHAM PATTERSON - ~ Vice-President 
J. PAUL MAYNARD 
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then making him sell will be half 
accomplished. 

Moreover, it goes without say- 
ing that the proper preliminaries 
to a sale are most often the deter- 
mining factor in the sale itself. 

However, few salesmen whose 
eyes are forever on the commission 
that comes with the signed order, 
will take the time to develop the 
preliminaries. They want an or- 
der quickly and they get disap- 
pointed quickly because of their 
over-eagerness to “close.” 

Making the salesman sell isn’t a 
matter of drive. It’s a matter of 
reaching down to the fundamentals 
of human motives and applying the 
proper policies so to direct the 
energies of salesmen that their 
aims and ambitions will have a 
chance to be realized 

Today, I think, is the time to 
do it—the time when change can 
best be accomplished and new paths 
laid out to better business. We 
have come a long way in the path 
of quality manufacturing. We 
need to catch up to the same point 
in merchandising—particularly in 
the development of our salesmen 
to their fullest capacity. 

And to do this we must make 
the salesman sell—not with the 
heavy hand of aggression, but with 
a helping, guiding touch that will 

make a salesman proud to spend 
his youth and his maturity in the 
service of the same concern. 





Timken Roller Bearing to 
Zimmer-Keller Agency 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
any, ‘Canton, Ohio, has appointed 
ae Keller, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
This appointment is effective March 1 


Silverware to Kenyon & 
Eckhardt 


Corporation, 


Alvin § 


Providence, 


The Alvin 


I., a subsidiary of The Gorham 
Company, has appointed Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 


Alvin ‘sterling and plated silverware. 


Appointed by Milwaukee 
Papers 


P. Lewis Bajus has been appointed 
business manager of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Wisconsin-News. 
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Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Agency Elects Officers 
a 


treasurer of The 
ningham Company, 


Cunningham, president and 
Green, Fulton, Cur 
Chicago advertising 


agency, who, as_ previously reported, 
has purchased the stock interest of 
J. D. Fulton and H. H. Smith, in. 


Ink of the election of 
othcers in the 


forms PRINTERS’ 
the following as new 
agency: 

A. Schmitt has been elected sec- 
retary. J. P. Derum, long associated 
with MacM: anus, Inc., Detroit, becomes 
vice-president and general manager 
E. H. Morrisey and W. D. Horne, Jr. 
are vice-presidents and H. M. Alexander 
is vice-president in charge of merchar 


dising. 


B. C. Lawton, Advertising 
Manager, Loose-Wiles 


B. C. “ei formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, maker of Sunshine 
Biscuits, has been appointed advertising 
manager. He will be assisted by B 
Reed, Jr., and R. C. Hull. The adver- 
tising division has been transferred 
from Kansas City to New York and 
will be located at the Sunshine Bakery 
at Long Island City. 


Klauber and Boice, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Columbia Broadcasting 
Edward Klauber and H. K. Boice 


have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York. Mr. Klauber is assistant to Wil 
liam S. Paley, president, and continues 
in this capacity. Mr. Boice, who has 
heen sales manager, becomes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


“ oe ° 
H. G. Hoffman Joins Dyer- 
Enzinger 
Harry G. Hoffman, for six years ad 
vertising manager of the industrial and 
agricultural tractor division of the Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil 
waukee, has joined the Dyer-Enzinger 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, 4% 

an account executive. 


French Battery Appoints 
Sidener-Van Riper & Keeling 
The French Battery Company, Madt 

son, Wis., and Chicago, has appointed 
Sidener-Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., It 
dianapolis advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its products, includ 
ing the Ray-O-Vac line of flashlights, 
radio and ignition batteries. 


Perfume Account to Small, 
Kleppner & Seiffer 


Joubert, Cie, Inc., New York, man 
facturer of perfume, has appointed 
Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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* 
TO THE 


KING'S 


TASTE 


PETE has learned that a trade- 
mark is more than a piece of 
decorative art. When his palate 
is particularly pleased with a 
new brand of fruit, he heads for 
the kitchen to look at the can. 
And since he’s been doing the 
Saturday morning shopping, he, 
like his Mother, has come to 
rely upon names and labels — 
just by way of accident insur- 
ance on his favorite dishes. 
Eating, to Pete, is more of a 
recreation than a daily routine. 
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Knows a thing or two about 
cooking, himself. Put him out 
in the woods, with a pot, a skil- 
let, the raw materials for a meal, 
and he’ll wangle out something 
to tickle your appetite. 

Here’s a market for food- 
stuffs that’s worth cultivating 
by itself, for itself, thoroughly 
and effectively. Over 700,000 
boys like Pete read THE 
AMERICAN Boy—fellows whose 
slightest gastronomic wish is a 
command to 700,000 mothers. 

85% of THE AMERICAN Boy 
readers are of high-school age 
or older. Old and big enough to 
eat like cavalry officers; young 
and voluble enough to holler 
loudly for what they want. Take 
your message to them in a 
straight line. Forms for the 
April issue of their favorite 
magazine close February 10th. 


The YOUTHS COMPANION 


merican Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. Watter Thompson 
Company 


Through seven strategically located 
offices in the United States and nineteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India, Java, New Zealand and 
Australia, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its merit 
for many of the world’s foremost adver- 
tisers, several of whom we have served 
for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 


* 
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NEW YORK : Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS : Arcade Building 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 
* 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
TORONTO + Canada Permanent Building 
* 

LONDON : Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
7 
ALEXANDRIA ~- 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
© 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO : Brazil - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 

BOMBAY : India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
* 

MELBOURNE : Australia - 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY «<- Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
* 

BATAVIA - java - Konigsplein Noord 21 Weltevreder 
WELLINGTON - New Zealand « HamiltonChambers Lombton Quay 
* 

LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 











This Mail-Order House Jumped 
Volume by Doubling Price 


A Little Mail-Order 


Experiment in Which Are 


Established Some 


Interesting Principles as to Buying Habits in the Upper Brackets 


By Richard Forde 


ERILY the people in the so- 
called upper brackets, insofar 
as their buying habits are con- 
cerned—and in the possibilities a 
developing these habits—are prett 
much of an unknown quantity. 

Who would have thought, for 
instance, that a year-old Michigan 
company, which for purposes of 
the present discussion may as well 
be unnamed, could now be selling 
these people every week upwards 
of 5,000 bottles of a proprietary 
preparation at $2 per bottle and 
that people under the $5,000 a year 
class are apparently no prospects 
at all for this company? 

Also that people in the smaller 
towns, regardless of their financial 
standing, would not buy it? Also, 
once again, that when the company 
raised its selling price to $1.50 
from $1 sales fell off with a rush 
and that when it made the price $2 
its selling volume immediately be- 
came fully three times that yielded 
by the $1 price? 

The preparation in question is a 
thoroughly legitimate one and, so 
far as know, well worth the 
money, even though the company 
does make a rather shockingly 
large profit. It is a laxative put 
up by a Michigan druggist on a 
formula prescribed by a physician 
connected with a health institution. 
These two gentlemen got to talk- 
ing things over a year ago and de- 
cided they ought to merchandise 
the remedy which the doctor, in 
his own practice, had found to be 
so good. They didn’t have much 
of an idea as to how to go about it 
but thought, in a general way, that 
the selling should be done by mail. 

They put up $50 apiece—their 
total original capital—and this cov- 
ered the cost of a letter which they 
sent out to a list of names taken, as 
I remember it, from the State 
automobile registration book. 

A few responded by sending 


19 


dollar for a 
medicine—so very few, in fact, 
that the list was plainly not a 
profitable one to follow up further. 

Then the druggist and doctor 
secured from a direct-mail adver- 
tising house a list of farm names 


back bottle of the 


Surely farmers would be good 
prospects for a medicine of that 
kind. But they weren't. Neither 


were mechanics nor a list of fac- 
tory employees. 

Next a mailing was sent out to 
a general list of names of families 
whose yearly income was $5,000 or 
less. The results did not even be- 
gin to pay the cost of the modest 
trial campaign. 

Special List Made Up 


Very well, then; if these classes 
of people would not buy, the am- 
bitious merchandisers would try 
some prospects in the moneyed 
class. They had a special list of 
500 names made up. The names 
were secured from the reports of 
commercial rating agencies and 
were those of people rated at 
$50,000 or more. The direct-mail 
advertising house has a telephone 
book from every city in the United 
States where there is such a thing. 
Consulting these books, the home 
addresses, if any, of the names 
were found. Then a dignified let- 


ter, telling the story of the laxa- 
tive in a sensible and restrained 
way, soliciting orders at $1 per 
bottle, was sent out. 


The response this time was about 
314 per cent; that many people sent 
in dollars for the remedy, the sell- 
ers agreeing to refund the money 
promptly and without argument if 
the purchasers were not entirely 
satisfied. 

Good enough. The next mailing 
was 1,000 letters and the affirma- 
tive response was in about the same 
proportions. 

The druggist and doctor then 
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Each dot on the map indicates 10 subscribers to 
The Des Moines Sunday Register: 


The Des Moines Sunday 
Register sells 68% of all the 
Sunday newspapers circu- 
lated in the central two- 
thirds of Iowa. 


(This includes Sunday newspapers published 
out of the state as well as those printed in 
lowa—16 newspapers all told.) 
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concluded they had something and 
in a short time were sending out 
frequent mailings of 10,000 to 
20,000 letters each. At this junc- 
ture, however, they ascertained 
that, for their purposes, it was not 
profitable to merchandise by mail 
an article retailing at $1; after the 
inailings got large, the selling ex- 
pense was too high. 

They raised the selling price to 
$1.50, and sales dropped below 2 
per cent of the prospects solicited. 
Was this because the people in the 
higher brackets were so economical 
that they would not pay $1.50 for 
an item of the kind? Or was there 
something forbidding about the 
selling figure? Did it have the de- 
partment store bargain basement 
flavor? 

The sellers did not know. But 
to restore the price to $1 was eco- 
nomically inadvisable, if not alto- 
gether out of the question. They 
decided that if people would not 
buy at $1.50, maybe they would at 
$2. 

They would; they did. 

“T can’t explain it,” a member of 
the firm tells Printers’ Inx. “I 
only know it came out this way. 
It may possibly be more of a 
bother to write out a check for 
$1.50 than for $2, but I can’t see 
just why it should be. Just the 
same, when we made $2 our price 
the sales jumped up much higher, 
in the number of units sold, than 
when the price was $1.” 

With all this brushwood cut 
away and the path thus plainly 
marked, the firm began sending out 
mailings on a much larger scale. 
At this writing, 50,000 letters are 
being mailed every Monday—none 
to people below the $50,000 class— 
and orders, check enclosed, are be- 
ing received at the rate of from 
414 to 5% per cent of the people 
solicited each week. 

A master mailing list, now being 
built, has reached sufficient propor- 
tions to justify the large weekly 
mailing. Of course, a considerable 
part of the list is reworked at in- 
tervals. The members of the firm 
seem to think that they have 
plenty of room for future develop- 
ment—all in the upper brackets. 

So carefully has the mailing list 
been constructed that the letters 


returned undelivered are less than 3 
per cent of the total. Such names, 
of course, are immediately erased. 

Incidentally, the energetic doctor 
and druggist are making a sweet 
profit. I learned, by accident, what 
it costs them to produce each bottle 
of the remedy, including the con- 
tainer itself. But that is their 
business. What we are talking 
about here is a mail-order experi- 
ment that worked out all right— 
and that seems definitely to estab- 
lish the fact that dependable goods, 
sold by responsible people and 
backed by a proper guarantee, can 
be merchandised profitably and 
practically in selling units as low 
as $2 each. 


To Manage Goodyear Tire 
Department Sales 


J. E. Mayl, manager of the Southern 
sales division of the Goodyear Tire & 





Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been appointed sales manager of the tire 
department, effective February 1. He 


will be succeeded in the Southern sales 
division by D. W. Sanford, manager of 
the Los Angeles branch. C. H. Wil- 
liams will succeed Mr. Sanford as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch. 


T. M. Jones with Geare- 


Marston Agency 

Thomas M. Jones, formerly president 
of Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New York and Phila 
delphia, has joined Geare-Marston, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of those cities, 
as director of the merchandising depart- 
ment. He will make his headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 








Joins Erwin, Wasey at 


New York 


Joseph Gordon, formerly with Cosmo- 
politan, New York, as an _ associate 
editor, has joined the New York staff 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, adver- 
tising agency. He was also for two 
years with the London Bureau of the 
United Press, as § correspondent. 


Young & Rubicam Add to 
Copy Staff 


Theodore S. Repplier and E. M. Post, 
hoth formerly with Ewing, Tones & 
Higgins, Inc., have joined the copy 
staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Tri-Utilities to Pedlar 


The Tri-Utilities Corporation, New 
York, a nation-wide system of public 
utility properties, has appointed the 
Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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G______________ 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


an 3 
mes, 
ised. 
ctor 


=| Milwaukee Eighth in 


con- 
heir 


| Industrial Purchases! 


ht— 
tab- 


a HE Census Bureau states that 60% 
and of all raw materials, fuel and supplies 
” used by manufacturers of the United 


States are consumed in 19 counties—less 


than 1% of the land area of the country. 


tr Among these 19 counties Milwaukee 
Yr ranks eighth, with industrial purchases 
nan of a half billion dollars annually. 
These raw materials are made into a 
billion dollars worth of finished products 
ser by thirteen hundred manufacturing 
es plants which pay Milwaukee workers 
“_ more than $200,000,000 yearly in wages. 


In this great metropolitan market, the 





me best balanced and most stable industrial 
er center in the nation, steady incomes 
" safeguard your advertising investment 
0 and one paper coverage makes your 


os, advertising dollars go farther. 


4 THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 








FIRST BY MERIT 








4 Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
—— 






























Dare 


Mildred Graham 
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Whatever AS)LON 


Charm, Good Grooming and 


Relevancy in Dress 


Are Never Out 


The hem goes up, the hem goes 
down ... the waistline wavers . . . fads in fabric, 
color and line have their brief day. One standard 
only is changeless. Whatever the mode may be, 
it’s always smart to look one’s best. In_ the 
interests of charm, good grooming and relevancy 
in dress The Chicago Daily News brings to the 
Chicago woman the services of a large 
and most competent staff of stylists 
It’s all in the ensemble. And Lucy Park and 
Dorothy Stote in daily articles in its pages direct 
the alert woman in the assembling of dress and 
accessory that harmonize. Charm is often a 
matter of grooming. Viola Paris daily and Dare 
on Fridays disclose the tricks of coiffure and 
cosmetic aid that delicately highlight one’s native 


good points. Where to buy it is an important 
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ay Be he... 


f: | 


Lucy Par The Modernist Frances Barrett 











question. Frances Barrett’s swagger sketches and 
the Modernist’s pertinent comments on_ the 
fashion parade in the shops make Midweek a 
center of interest for the fashion-minded . . . And 
in the advertisements of the department stores 
and shops in Daily News pages the smart woman 
is accustomed to look for further assistance in 
bringing together the ends of good appearance 
and economy . . . Excellent company for the 
advertiser whose product is styled to the modern 


woman’s need. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
Home Office John B. eetuard. Inc. Joseph R. Scolaroe 
Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d § 3-241 General Motors Bidg. 
Tel. Dearborn {tit Tel. AShiand 4- $770 Tel. Empire 7810 
SAN FRANCISCO ow 
C. Geo. Krogne Grant 
303 Crocker Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 71I- qi, Glenn Bidg. 
Tel. Douglas 7892 Tel. Walnut 8902 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Go Back to Work 
With Detroit= 


ON MONDAY, January 12, more than 135,000 workers returned to 
their jobs in Detroit factories. With used car inventories the lowest 
in years, and with a more favorable reception accorded new models 
at the New York Automobile Show than was anticipated, this resump- 
tion of activity in Detroit heralds much more than a passing show 
of optimism. 


Everyone who has studied the automobile situation during the last 
year confidently exvects this industry to build more units during 193! 
than in the preceding year. Furthermore, keen analysts contend that 
this industry will be the first to point to higher industrial achieve- 
ment, with consequently increased employment. 





This being so, Detroit during the next few months will offer ag- 
gressive advertisers an opportunity to build a firm foundation for con- 
stantly increasing sales throughout the year! For here is a city of 
more than 1,500,000 population where the myriad wants of a vast 
market have been more or less left unfilled for a year. Moreover, 
here is a city offering practically unique economy in advertising. The 
Detroit News reaching the vast majority of the income classes with 
purchasing power offers singularly thorough coverage of the whole 
market equaled by few other newspapers in large cities in the United 
States. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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The 150 Leading Magazine 
Advertisers of 1930 


wenty-nine of These Spent Over $1,000,000 Each in This Medium as 
Compared with Twenty-five in 1929 


EFORE any use is made of the 
list that follows it should be 

learly understood just what this 

ist is—and is not. 

It is a list of the 150 leading 

ational magazine advertisers of 


re-operation of the National Ad- 
ertising Records, published by the 


in eighty-six magazines. 
ese publications include sixty- 
ine monthlies, thirteen weeklies 
nd four semi-monthlies. 

The figures do not represent the 
otal advertising appropriations of 
hese 150 advertisers. Not included 
in these figures, for example, are 
xpenditures in newspaper, busi- 
ess-paper, outdoor, direct-mail, car- 
card, radio, specialty, motion-pic- 
ure, farm-paper or other forms of 
advertising. The figures represent 
only expenditures in the eighty- 
six magazines surveyed in this par- 
icular statistical study. 

The 150 advertisers are listed in 
alphabetical order. Subsidiary 

y expenditures are listed 

immediately under the name of the 

company. Including sub- 

ies, the advertising expendi- 

tures in eighty-six magazines of 

267 individual organizations are 
shown. 

For the sake of comparison, the 
1929 magazine appropriations of 
hese same advertisers are given. 
Most of the 1929 figures were pub- 
lished in the January 23, 1930, is- 
sue of Printers’ INK. It should 
borne in mind that these fig- 
res are given for comparative 
purposes only and not as a com- 
plete list of the leading magazine 
Rdvertisers for 1929. 

It is important that this list be 
mot interpreted as a guide to the 
dvertising policies of these com- 
nies. An indicated decrease or 
nerease in expenditure over last 
ear may mean merely a switching 
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of a portion of a company’s ad- 
vertising appropriation from one 
medium to another. 

In some instances the 1929 group 
expenditure of an organization is 
not given although there is a list- 
ing of the expenditures of its sub- 
sidiaries. This is done to maintain 
a true comparison where  sub- 
sidiaries had made their appropria- 
tions independently and where the 
status of the companies has been 
changed through mergers. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were twenty-nine magazine adver- 
tisers in 1930 who spent more than 
$1,000,000 in this medium. In 
1929 there were twenty-five in the 
million-dollar class and in 1928 
there were only eighteen. 

A total of ten companies are 
reported as spending more than 

, in magazines in 1930. 
These ten blue- chip advertisers are: 
General Motors Corp $7,099,275 
Procter & Gamble C 4,512,500 
General Foods Corp........... 4,248,871 


Standard Brands, Inc 3,400,181 
Pe, TM, eucseseseasocsece GT 


Lambert Pharmacal Co....... 3 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co..... 
General Electric Co 

Ford Motor C 

Lever Bros., 

The total magazine ctettiien 
expenditure in the eighty-six 
magazines of the 150 advertisers 
listed here was $116,435,914. The 
total expenditure for all magazine 
advertisers—in the eighty-six 
magazines checked for this survey 
—was $201,854,510. The 150 listed 
advertisers spent 57.68 per cent of 
the grand total. In 1929, the 150 
leading advertisers spent $108,649,- 
113 in the publications checked or 
53.31 per cent of the total for all 
magazine advertisers, which was 
$203,776,077. 


1930 
$563,097 $ 


253,478 234,928 


249,135 210,269 
60,484 (Nothing) 


1929 


Affiliated Products 
Including: 
Hannibal Phar. 
Ed. Wallace Hop- 

tr & Kissp’f. 
ouis Philippe. 
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1930 
All-Year Club of 


Southern Calif.. $353,340 
Aluminum Co. 454,660 
Am. Rad. & Stand.: 

SOGGY .cccce 783,563 
American Stove . 298,400 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 

& Assoc. Co’s.. 981,584 
American Tobacco 1,545,474 
Arden, Elizabeth. 268,045 
Armour & Co. 384,391 

Including: 

Armour & Co. . 336,750 

Luxor, Ltd. .. 47,641 
Armstrong Cork . 1,310,310 
Ass’n of Am. Soap 

& Glycerine Pro. 335,594 

Including: 

As. of Am. Soap 

& Glycerine Pro. 214,594 

Glyc. Producers 121,000 
Auburn Auto ... 569,288 

Including : 

Auburn ...... 370,478 

Lycoming 32,000 

Spencer Heater 166,810 
Axton-Fisher Tob. 367,164 


B. & O. R. R. .. 254,250 


Bon Ami Co. 607,400 
Borden Co. ..... 523,225 
Including: 
Borden Co. 475,526 
Merrell-Soule.. . 47,699 
Brown & W’m. Tob 288,943 
Bur. Add. Ma. Co. 307,766 
Calif. Fruit Grow- 
“sen 474,164 
Cal. Pkg. Corp... 1,314,585 
Campbell Soup .. 1,971,800 
Including: 
Campbell Soup. 1,851,000 
Franco-Amer. 120,800 
Canada Dry .... 323,550 
Champ. Sp’k Plug 308,500 
Chrysler Motor 1,834,180 
Including: 
SEES ccccce 964,355 
Pe EOD esccce 328,380 
Dodge .... . 537,845 
> cescawns 3,600 
Cluett, Peabody. 325,398 
Coca-Cola Co. ... 436.888 
Colgate-Palm-Peet 2,969,717 
Including: 
Colg.-Palm.-Peet 1,295,922 
Ce cranes 1,640,095 
Kirkman ‘ 33,700 
Congoleum-Nairn.. 1,150,460 
Corn Products 634,864 
ae. Bee, accoaees 332,215 
See Ge. wscene 336,095 
Cream of Wheat 623,670 
Crown Zellerbach 285,150 
Cudahy Packing 819,560 
Dahlberg Sug. Cane 
Industries ‘ 281,314 
Including: 
Dahlberg Corp. 28,600 
Celotex Co. .. 252,714 
Davis, R. B., Co. 372,025 
Dill, J. G. Co. 300,500 
OS 3,049,887 
Including: 
Bayer Co. .... 172,379 
Bristol-Myers 1,726,088 
California Fig. 17,238 
Centaur Co. .. 80,971 
General Drug... 12,576 
Knowlton Dand’n 41,947 
Life Savers ... 365,362 
Mum Mfg. Co. 144 923 





1928 


$282,980 
172,170 


692,922 
262,700 


951,229 
900,646 
337,470 
309,051 


291,300 
17,751 
1,194,650 


385,267 


354,017 
31,250 
543,470 


315,970 


533,011 


490,394 

42,617 
406,825 
302,745 


765,295 
753,710 
1,884,300 


1,884,300 
(Nothing) 
178,720 
267,379 
2,091,079 


1,333,899 
261,280 


225;100 
532,400 
2,233,553 


1,209,397 
1,024,156 
(Nothing) 
1,343,650 
566,478 
310,130 
294,755 
613,300 
(Nothing) 
889,155 


243,267 


30,933 
212,334 
508,329 
142,500 


196,952 
1,631,874 
21,952 
73,199 
12,550 
33,515 
231,900 
129,489 
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Owl Drug Co.. 
Pepsin Syr. Co. 
C. H._ Phillips. 
Three-In-One Oil 
United Drug Co. 
Vick Chemical. 
Wells & Richds’n 
du Pont, E. I. de 
Nemours & Co. 
(Including All 
Subsidiaries) 
Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Vac. Cleaner 
Electrolux Refrig. 
Elgin Na. Watch. 
Fels & Co. 
Fisk Tire Co. 
Including: 
Fisk Tire Co... 
Federal Rubber 
Ford Motor Co. 
Including: 
Ford (Automo.) 
Aviation 
ERENER cecccce 
Franklin Auto. 
General Electric . 
Including: 
Gen. Elec. Co.. 
Edison Gen. Elec. 
Appliance Co.. 
General Foods 
Including: 
Franklin Baker 
W. Baker & Co. 


Calumet Bak. Pow. 


Certo Corp. ... 
Dia. Crys. Salt 
R. Hellmann .. 
Igleheart Bros.. 
Jell-O Co., Inc. 
La France Mfg. 
Log Cabin Prd. 
Maxwell House 
Minute Tapioca 
Postum Co. .. 
Sanka Cof. Corp. 
General Mills . 





163,257 
81,551 
25,567 
35,762 


440,356 
649,858 
250,600 
259,600 
254,310 


652,090 
345,500 


2,708, 109 
2,451,059 


257,050 
4,248,871 


181,090 


Gen. Motors Corp. 7 ,099,275 
Including: 
AC Spark Plug 123,500 
Buick Motor Co. 
Buick & Marq. 925,720 
Cadillac Motor 
Cad. & La Sal. 607,245 
Chevrolet Motor 1,149,565 
Dav-Fan Elec.. (Nothing) 
Delco-Light Co. 59,100 
Delco Prod.Corp. 47,500 
Delco-Remy & 
Remy Elec. (Nothing) 
Ethyl! Gaso. Cor. 745,165 
Fisher Body 573,630 
Frigidaire Corp. 662,150 
yen. Mo. Radio 312,750 
Gen. Mo. Truck 141,100 
Hyatt Rol. Bear. (Nothing) 
Institutional . 311,740 
New Departure 241,970 
Oakland Motor Car 
Oak & Pontiac 746,000 
Olds Motor Works 
Olds. & Viking 419,900 
Ternstedt Mfg. (Nothing) 
Fokker Air. Corp. 
of America 22,840 
Winton Eng. Co. 9,400 
Gen. Tire & Rub. 297,650 
Gillette Safety 
ME écedsawes 944,694 
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794,34 
123,000 
15,836 
7,400 
394,525 
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Doroth 
J. Les 
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1929 
$22,951 

: 262, 81 
165,79 


101,78) 
20,849 


28,77 


613,867 








794,34 


15,830 
7,400 
394,525 
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Il Rub. Co. 
Miller Rub, Co.. 
‘ lire & 
Ru » Ge. 260 
ra Paige Mo. 
Grigsby “Grunow 
Hawa Pineap’le 
Heinz, H. J., Co. 
Hinze .\mbrosia.. 
Hoover Co. 
Houbigant, Inc, 
Including: 
Houbigant, Inc. 


Cheramy, Inc. . 
Hudson Motor Car 
Hupp Motor Car 
Int. Schools 

Including: 


Int. Cor. Sch.. 
Woman's Insti. 
Int. Harv. Co. of 
\merica, Inc. 


Int. Silver Co. 
Jergens, Andrew. 
ns-Manville 
Johnson & Johnson 
Johnson, S. C... 
Kellogg Co. ...- 
Kelvinator Corp.. 

Including: 

Kelv Corp. ° 

Leonard ae 
Kendall Co. 

Including: 

Bauer & Black 

I Mfg. Co. 
Kolynos Co, 
Kotex & Kleenex. 

I ng: 

Kotex Co. 

le x GM os 
Kraft-hen. Cheese 
Kroehle Mfg. Co. 

ink ing 

Kroehler “Mfg. 

Valen.-Seaver 
Lambert Pharm.. 

lr ing: 

Lar Pharm.. 
, Pro-phy-lac-tic . 


t, Cor. & Co. 


s Extract. 
n’r’s Nat'l 
£U.S.& 


ar i eereeeee 
ris Chem. Co. 


Fink 

ling: 
nstitutional 
Dorothy Gray 
A. S. Hinds.. 


J. Lesquendieu 
Lysol, Inc, 
Pebeco, Ine. 
Lever Bros., Inc.. 
Lib. McN. & Lib. 
zett & Myers. 
rd, P. Co. 
n Mo. Car 
& Roosev. 





ing: 
nt, C. & Co, 








1930 


$530,660 
221,134 
192,900 
848,974 


702,705 
67,069 
79,200 


927,045 
264,500 
547,610 
437,900 
1,248,320 
275,450 
414,825 
335,213 


235,970 

99,243 
789,990 
251,800 
305,714 


245,469 
60,245 


360,675 
617,550 
946,800 
558,325 
783,388 
426,995 
782,067 
295,725 


242,675 
53,050 
365,230 


352,030 
13,200 
296,981 
1,306,031 


810,101 
495,930 
401,520 
387,700 


367,700 
20,000 
3,027,892 


2,683,892 
344,000 
1,142,692 


14,642 
1,128,050 


324,655 
317,392 
1,057,689 


32,500 
178,230 
311,135 

10,270 
357,129 
168,325 


2,008,577 


394,600 
1,376,910 
834,621 


271,690 
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1929 


et 392 
8,135 
17500 


538,160 
90,642 
295,300 


1,063,415 
292,450 
470,930 
443,100 
557,350 

17,500 
377,100 
331,427 


220,040 
111,387 
1,121,560 
604,200 
298,562 


240,830 
57,732 


265,600 
817,590 
1,160,134 
524,984 
494.755 
399,175 
795,348 
261,050 


177,850 
83,200 
240,765 


240,765 
(Nothing) 
126,286 
871,855 


221,400 
50,060 


2,863,240 
261,925 
1,121,034 


12,550 
1,108,484 


286,800 
169,000 
1,118,568 


(Nothing) 
186,245 


240,255 


Riese, Bee. scssee 
Metro. Life Ins. 
Montgomery Ward 
Nat'l Biscuit Co. 
Including: 
Nat'l Bis. Co.. 
Shredded Wheat 
Rates Lead 
Nat'l Retail Furni- 
PG A nonene 
Northam W arren, 
Includin 
North. Jarren.. 
Ses Giicov asec 
Glazo Co., Inc. 
Odorono Co. .. 
Norwich Pharm.. 
Olson Rug Co.... 
Oneida Com., Ltd. 
Including: 
Oneida Gom. 
’. A. Rogers. 
Packard Mo. Car 
Para-Publix Cor.. 
Parke, Davis .... 
Parker Pen Co... 
Penick & Ford... 
Penney, J. C..... 
Pepsodent Co. 
Pet Milk Co..... 
Phil. Stor. Bat.. 
Pills. Flour ..... 
Procter & Gamble 
Including: 
Proc. & Gamble 
James S. Kirk. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Including: 
Quaker Oats . 
Aunt Jemima .. 
Mother’s Oats. . 
Muffets Cor. 
RCA Victor Co... 
Real Silk Hosiery 
Including: 
Real Silk Hos.. 
Harford Frocks 
Remington Rand B 
eer 
Reo Motor Car. 
Reynolds Tobacco. 
Royal Typewriter. 
Scholl Mfg. Co.. 
Scott Paper Co.. 
Sears, Roebuck .. 
Sharp & Dohme. . 
Sheaffer Pen Co.. 
Sherwin-Wil. Co. 
Including : 
Sher.-Wil. Co.. 
Acme W. Lead 
Detroit W. Lead 
U. S. Gutta Per. 
Simmons Co. 
Including: 
Simmons Co. .. 
Berkey & Gay. 


Gr. Rapids Uphol.( Nothing) 


Southern Cotton Oil 
Squibb, E. : 
Including: 
E. Squibb. . 
Lentheric, Inc.. 
Standard Brands. 
Including: 
eischmann Co. 
Royal Bak. Pow. 
Chase & San... 
Standard Oil Cos. 
Including: 
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1930 1929 
$273,050 $95,500 
679,140 649,060 
362,933 450,251 
698,917 


493,500 31,000 
205,417 71,680 
391,800 (Nothing) 


440,900 141,200 
726,283 780,495 


390,930 416,680 

(Nothing) 5,700 
143,825 13 

191,528 221,665 
32 


384, 750 462,550 


361,750 462,550 

23,000 (Nothing) 
659,500 819,040 
310,770 285,422 
450,600 471,206 
362,531 429,880 
303,620 230,159 
296,940 248,380 
680,335 787,368 
493,000 342,450 
527,690 263,530 
533,410 469,730 

4,512,500 


4,481,035 4,127,236 
31,465 11, 918 
1,336,267 1,312,810 


858,807 831,986 
300,990 318,280 
48,170 82,050 
128,300 80,500 
1,396,315 1,581,446 
361,173 327,735 


353,580 319,100 
7,593 8,635 


535,550 597,934 
582,800 485,600 

1,425,975 1,031,432 
282,375 320,090 
257,942 199,928 
368,650 312,705 
357,811 213,197 
310,600 (Nothing) 
351,800 392,719 
314,125 


118,300 169,900 
(Nothing) 19,585 
92,825 238,100 
103,000 148,550 
534,169 943,836 


510,869 821,316 
23,300 118,770 
3,750 

560,100 1,057,150 
1,009,638 888,647 
933,161 814.717 
76,477 73,930 
3,400,181 1,951,596 


1,625,201 1,520,069 
1,174,830 431,527 

600,150 (Nothing) 
1,023,236 


281,380 232,877 
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1930 1929 
Dag. & Rams.. $289,514 $102,053 
Stanco, Inc. .. 435,698 249,528 
S. O. of Calif. 5,444 3,550 
> Oo @ &. ¥. 11,200 67,200 
Stew.-Warner Cor. 352,433 343,436 
Studebaker Cor... 861,839 975,319 
Including: 
Stude. Cor. 617,469 699,519 
Pierce-Arrow 244,370 275,800 
Swift & Co...... 1,530,893 1,125,109 
Technicolor, Inc.. 337,350 (Nothing) 
 § 1,321,900 708,405 
Timken R. Bear 402,800 426,900 
Including: 
Timken R. B... 362,800 367,900 
Tim.-Det. Axle 40,000 59,000 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. .. 554,770 868,595 
Including: 
C. & C. Chem. 59,550 81,025 
Nat. Carbon . 494,590 787,070 
U. C. & C. Cos 600 500 
United Fruit Co. 330,984 161,464 
Including: 
United Fruit .. 26,756 26,864 
Banana Growers 300,628 (Nothing) 
Fruit Dispatch. 3,600 134,600 
U. S. Rubber Co. 586,796 659,618 
Vacuum Oil Co... 1,292,972 802,242 
Valspar Corp. 279,400 278,200 
Wander Co. .... 591,916 501,020 
Waterman, L. E.. 338,175 233,125 
Watkins, R. L... 575,440 673,345 
(Inc. LW. Lyons) 
Western Clock Co. 300,767 442,595 
Including: 
Western Clock. 280,517 442,595 
Sterling Clock. 20,250 (Nothing) 
Western Co. . 452,895 612,475 
Westinghouse E lec. 
& Mfg.. ; 302,782 102,128 
(Inc. West. ‘Lp. 
Wheeling Teese. 307,650 319,545 
Including: 
Whee!. Corr. .. 146,500 183,500 
Consolidated Ex. 
rae 4,250 3,400 
Wheeling Steel. 156,900 132,645 
Whitman, S. F... 439,250 420,182 
Williams, J. B.. 315,143 266,242 
Willys-Overland. . 643,532 888,980 
Including: 
Willys-Over. 643,532 877,480 
S.-Knight Sales (Nothing) 11,500 
Wrigley, Wm., Jr. 703,421 543,739 
Young, i olpaia 370,518 249,725 
Zonite Products .. 869,034 774,959 
Including: 
Zonite Products 218,034 115,520 
Forhan Co. . 612,300 615,189 
Larvex Corp. 38,700 44,250 
y ° . 
F. W. Delaney Again with 


Runkel Brothers 


Frank W. Delaney, at one time with 
Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York, cocoa 
and chocolate, has again joined the 
Runkel company as manager of the 
grocery sales department. 


E. N. Breed with “Breeder’s 


Gazette” 

Edmund N. Breed, formerly with the 
Pure Milk Association, Chicago, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Breeder's Gazette, also of that city. 
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Wrightson Succeeds Fowler in 
Charge of Simmons Sales 


Comp S. Fowler has left the Sim. 
mons Company, manufacturer of Sin 
mons beds, metal springs and mattresses, 
where for the last three years he has 
been vice-president in charge of sales, 
a member of the board of directors ay 
of the executive committee. 

G. D. Wrightson has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales ‘of the 
Simmons Company to succeed Mr 
Fowler. Mr. yf me ny was formerly 
in charge of the Atlantic division of the 
company and five months ago was ap. 
pointed assistant to the general manager, 































Hardware Association Plans 
Campaign 

With the opening of its convention at 
Philadelphia in February, the Pennsyl. 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association, an organization of retailers, 
will launch an advertising campaign 
aimed at home owners. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
District of Columbia newspapers will be 
used. The campaign will urge home 
owners to make repairs which may have 
been neglected because of the depres 
sion. 


New Accounts to E. T 
Howard 
The American Historical Society, New 
York, publisher, and the Preferre 
Plan, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., invest 
ments, have appointed the E. T. Howard 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising 
counts, 


Kiesewetter to Direct Mennen 
Baby Products Account 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. ] 
has appointed the H. M. Kiesewetter 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, t 
direct the advertising of its baby prod 
ucts. 


General Electric Radio to 
Young & Rubicam 


The General Electric Company has 
appointed Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of General Electric radio 
Don Grimason with “Grit 

Don Grimason, formerly in charge 
the trade paper group at the New York 
office of the Consolidated Press, d 
Toronto, has joined the national ad 
vertising department of Grit, Williams 
port, Pa. 


Griswold-Eshleman 


Appoints 
& Loan Com 


The Columbian Buildin 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has placed tts 
advertising account with the Griswold i 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland adver 
tising agency. 
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‘ H — 
ut retailers, 
campaign fo 
nnsylvania, 
ryland and 
ers will be 
irge home- 
Nay tH OR sixty consecutive publication days begin- 
ning September 29th, The Indianapolis News 
T printed each day a different cartoon represent- 
ing some well-known proverb. Prizes aggregating 
clety. New $3,000 were offered for the most nearly correct list 
Pram of proverbs depicted. Beyond supplying the an- 
rT Howard swers to the cartoons, there were no requirements 
ee for entrance into the contest and no obligations 
sing 
upon the contestant. 
Mennen During the sixty days, The News answered 67,000 
ount separate requests for a circular giving complete de- 
pet, J tails of the contest. 67,000 inquiries from a total 
vy York, 1 circulation of 138,000! The significance of this 
— amazing response will be obvious to all careful 
buyers of advertising. It means simply that The 
lio to News possesses reader interest, confidence and re- 
mm sponsiveness to a remarkable degree. Advertisers 
— Nep in the Indianapolis market who want greatest 
Greet the returns for the least cost per unit will turn this 
¢ radio : : 
tic invaluable asset to their own advantage by con- 
“Grit” centrating in The News. 
charge ot 
New York 
"ess, Ltd 
tional ad qyne 
vie News 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW: 
A Indianapolis Radius 
hleman AP DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
oan Com New York: Chicago : 
placed as DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
- 110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
nd adver 
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“—— agree with my esteemed colleague at 





my right when he says that the great 


adventure of the modern world is to 


find customers for itself.” ne 


LORD WANDERFOOT ne | 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 











When an advertising agencf A 


is re-examining a client's sale 
the psychological moment 7 
created for the Boone Man’'g*': 


services. HICAGC 


Sometimes it is amazing how he 
can turn up the missing facts fen « 
Key facts. Devoid of | 


dressing. Free of side issues: 
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“@ Pertinent to YOUR business and 

eat 

, eadily put to work for your profit. 
0 


he closer your acquaintance with 
yt [he Boone Man the more you see 


e has something. 


L\TES) 


jenqft ALL THE yy BOONE MAN 





Sales 


1 IRODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
Aan s$ NTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 


S7th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HICAGO DETROIT 
earst Building PHILADELPHIA General Motors Bldg. 
; Fidelity Philadelphia 
BOSTON Trust Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Winthrop Square Temple Building 
yw he 
EVENING 
ew York Journal S J | Chicago American 
: yrqcuse Journa : 
fg cts Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Washington Times 
d Detroit Times 
OW 
SU NODA Y 
Poston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
sues: Ibany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 





Detroit Times 
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Promise yourself 
that in 1931 

“old man habit” 
will not fasten 

his throttling clutch 
on your business 
windpipe. 

Get the facts, 
make decisions 
and put your plans 
into operation. 

In Detroit the 
known and proved 
facts will 

dictate that 

you use 

The Detroit Times 
and one other 


paper. 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATIO 
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Trade Commission Excursions into 
Public Domain of Language 


\ Discussion of the Rights of the Public in the Matter of Trade Terms 
First of a Series of Two Articles 


By Roy W. Johnson 


A MONS the multifarious activi- 
L14 ties of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission there are a large number 
of cases involving what is gener- 
ally known as “Misbranding.” 
These cases cover a very broad 
range. Some of them are cases 
involving downright and palpable 
fraud, such as is represented by 
false applications of terms indi- 
cating quality or value—‘“silk” or 
“wool” or “sterling” or “Shef- 
field,” for example. At the other 
extreme, however, is a group of 
cases (some of them highly im- 
portant) in which the element of 
fraud is extremely doubtful, and 
in some of them indeed it is en- 
tirely lacking. These are cases in 
which the essential question is one 
of definition: the Trade Commis- 
sion assuming the authority to 
define the meaning of a familiar 
trade term in common use, and by 
restricting and regulating its use 
to change a trade custom that is 
more or less firmly established. 

Two specific examples may be 
cited as typical. In the mahogany 
case, for example, the Commission 
has succeeded in stipulating that 
the term “mahogany” is properly 
applicable only to wood belonging 
to a certain botanical genus. And 
in the castile soap case it has ruled 
that “castile” refers only to soap 
containing olive oil. In the former 
instance, the Commission’s findings 
were upheld (rather reluctantly, 
it appears) by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and the Supreme Court 
declined to review it. The castile 
soap case has been appealed, but 
not finally disposed of at this 
writing. 

These cases, in themselves, are 
not perhaps of immediate interest 
to readers of Printers’ INK. But 
it is submitted that the principles 
involved are of very broad and 
general interest to business men, 



























who rely—as they must rely—upon 
the use of the English language to 
describe the goods or services that 
they offer to the public. The as- 
sumption by the Trade Commis- 
sion (no matter with what good 
intentions) of authority to restrict 
and regulate the use of the com- 
mon language raises questions 
which are serious, and which ought 
to be seriously considered. For un- 
less the basic principles of the 
scientific study of language are 
at fault, and likewise the principles 
relied upon by the equity courts in 
determining property rights in 
words used as trade-marks, it can 
be boldly asserted that neither the 
Trade Commission nor any other 
administrative body is invested 
with such authority, or could be 
invested with it. 


Words That Have Lost Their 
Original Meaning 

The breadth of interest in this 
matter is still further evidenced 
by the fact that there are scores, 
ii not legions, of trade terms in 
common use that are on all fours 
with “mahogany” and “castile” so 
far as their popular use is con- 
cerned. Originally meaning some 


specific thing (as “mahogany” 
meant the wood of a certain par- 
ticular tree, or “castile” meant 


soap made from pure olive oil) 
they have since come to be more 
or less loosely applied to other 
things, similar but not absolutely 
identical, until it is a fact that 
those other things can hardly be 
adequately described without the 
use of them. There are probably 
few lines of business in which 
some such terms cannot be found. 
If anyone thinks that instances 
of the sort are rare, I suggest that 
he compare the original meaning 
with the present significance of 
such terms as “galvanized iron,” 
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“bond paper,” “sardines,” “India plying the term “castile” to so 
ink, ” “chamois skin, * “elk, ” “buck,” of similar superficial characteristic 
“Russia” and “Morocco” leather, which did not contain olive 9 
“porcelain,” “Panama” hats, “Bo- This again was a practice that ha 
hemian” glass, etc., etc. Any of been going on for a long period ; 


those familiar terms (and there are 
dozens more which might be 
cited) is open to the possibility 
of the same sort of definition: that 
was accorded in the case of “ma- 
hogany” and “castile.” 

Before discussing the basic prin- 
ciples involved, it will be well to 
state briefly what actually hap- 
pened in the “mahogany” and 
“castile” cases, for the purpose of 
showing clearly what the Trade 
Commission is trying to do. 


History of the Mahogany Case 


The mahogany case originated 
in a complaint by an association of 
importers of and dealers in ma- 
hogany lumber, who said that their 
trade was being injured and the 
public was being misled by the 
practice of certain competitors who 
applied the term “mahogany” or 
“Philippine mahogany” to hard- 
woods that were similar in most 
characteristics to the original botan- 
ical mahogany, but which belonged 
to an entirely different species. 
This, as a matter of fact, had been 
going on for thirty years or so, 
or ever since the United States 
acquired the Philippines; but in 
the eyes of the Mahogany Associa- 


tion it constituted an “unfair 
method of competition.” After 
protracted hearings, the Trade 


Commission agreed, and issued an 
order to cease and desist from 
applying the term to wood that 
did not belong to a certain branch 
of the botanical genus Meliaceae. 

This order was based, of course, 
upon the Commission’s findings as 
to fact: namely, that the competi- 
tion of the Philippine “mahoga- 
nies” was actually injuring the 
business of dealers in the original 
article: also that the general public 
was frequently misled into accept- 
ing the Philippine material when 
they expected to get “mahogany” 
as the term was originally under- 
stood. 

The castile case arose similarly, 
in a complaint filed by importers 
of and dealers in olive oil castile 
soaps against the practice of ap- 


time, probably fifty years or mor 
and a number of large soap many. 
facturers were engaged in it. | 
apparently originated from the 
fact that olive oil soap will not 
lather freely in the hard water tha 
is available in many districts 
the Middle West, so that soa 
manufacturers put out what the 
called “hardwater castiles”—soap; 
similar in surface and texture t | 
olive oil castile, but made fro 
other materials that would res 
more quickly to the action of the 
hard water. These hardwater cas. 

tiles, it was claimed, had been on 
the market continuously for fifty 
years, and were identified as “cas- 


tile soap” in the minds of the | 
public throughout wide sections o 
territory. The issue was bitterly 


contested, and the case dragged on 
for several years. But the Con- 
mission finally issued its order t 
cease and desist from applying the 
term “castile” to soap that did not§ 
contain olive oil. 

This order again was 
upon certain findings as to fact 
that the makers of olive oil cas- 


based 





tiles were being injured by the 
competition, and that the pu 
was in specific instances being 
misled. 


Now as I have already stated 
the order of the Commission in 
the mahogany case was upheld by 
the courts. It was upheld pure 
and solely upon the Commission's 
findings as to fact, which I have 
summarized. “It is now well set- 
tled,” says the court, “that findings 
of fact by the Commission having 


any evidence to support them, are 
conclusive and binding upon the 
courts reviewing the weight of the 


evidence.” 

That pronouncement, however, 
must be read in conjunction with 
the concurrent opinion, rendered at 
the same time by Judge Swan, 
which betrays, if I am not vastly 
mistaken, what the court really 
thought about the merits of the 
case. Judge Swan’s opinion is as 
follows: 

“I reluctantly concur in the re- 
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Today's Newspaper 


for Today’s Advertising 


Advertising has as sizable a job on its hands 
in 1931 as it has ever known. It is a pick- 
and-shovel job which can't be done by minds 
in the shackles of tradition. It calls for copy 
planned with the greatest care and media 
chosen for their effectiveness in today's 


markets. 


In Chicago one clear choice is the Chicago 
Evening American. It obviously is closest to 
modern Chicago's desires. in evening news- 
papers, for it is bought daily by far more 
Chicagoans than any other. 


It is folly to seek the answer to today’s selling 
needs in yesterday's yellowed pages—it is 
wisdom to ‘place today's advertising in to- 
day's newspaper before a greater market's 
proved buying power. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
. YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE — ORGANIZATION 
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sult because the Commission has 
made findings of deception of the 
public which there is some evidence 
to support, though in my opinion 
it is greatly outweighed by con- 
trary evidence. The purchasing 
public knows little and cares less, 
I think, about the botanical charac- 
teristics of mahogany. The Philip- 
pine Government, our own depart- 
ments of War, Commerce and 
Agriculture, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have been 
accustomed for years to refer to 
the woods in question. as ‘Philip- 
pine mahogany.’ The National 
Hardware Lumber Association has 
since 1916, established rules for 
grading ‘Philippine mahogany.’ 
This term is used in foreign coun- 
tries also. Combined with the 
word ‘Philippine,’ ‘mahogany’ is 
used in its commercial, as distin- 
guished from its botanical sense. 
Such usage is common in the 
lumber business. Witness Doug- 
las fir or Oregon pine which is a 
false hemlock; red cedar which 
is a juniper, and many other in- 
stances which might be cited. In- 
terference with such commercial 
usage does not seem to me justi- 
fiable, but in view of the Com- 
mission’s findings the court is 
powerless.” 

How many hundreds of trade 
terms are there, do you suppose, 
the commercial sense of which 
differs materially from the scien- 
tific or technical meanings? They 
are common in almost any line of 
business, and there is inevitably 
some misunderstanding or decep- 
tion whenever they are used in one 
sense and accepted in another. Evi- 
dence of such deception is not very 
difficult to get, provided that one 
goes on a still hunt for it. And 
if, as Judge Swan says, the courts 
are “powerless” to go behind a 
Commission’s findings of fact as 
to such deception, where does that 
leave the manufacturer who must 
perforce rely upon ordinary com- 
mercial language in order to de- 
scribe his product? It leaves him 
pretty definitely in a position where 
he can only pray for wisdom and 
forbearance on the part of the 
Trade Commission. 

There is no occasion to quarrel 
with the Commission’s findings as 
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to fact. Undoubtedly the compe. 
tition of the Philippine ‘ ‘mahoga. 
nies” was injurious to the busines 
of the old association. Undoubt. 
edly also, there were many pur- 
chasers who were misled into 
thinking they were buying the old 
original wood when they were not 
But the main question involved jn 
the Commission’s attempt to re. 
strict the application and the mean. 
ing of “mahogany” is quite apart 
— all that. The question is 
this: 

Can the producers of this Phi- 
lippine wood, now, after thirt 
years, adequately and understané- 
ably describe their product withou 
calling it “mahogany”? Or, to 
paraphrase the inquiry of the court 
in the famous Linoleum case— 
if they are not to call it “mahog- 
any,” what in the name of heaven 
are they to call it? 












































Some Suggested Names 


The answer to that is pat enough 
they can call it “lauan” or “tan- 
guile” or “narra,” “apitong” or 
“bataan,” or even “Dipterocar- 
paceae.” They can, of course, but 
to suggest those words as desc rip- 
tive terms intelligible to the public 
is simply to become ridiculous 
The Trade Commission’s foray 
into the realm of definition and 
regulation of meaning comes dan- 
gerously close to depriving its re- 
spondents of their fundamental 
right to describe the goods that 
they are offering for sale. 

In other words, this attempt by 
authority to regulate and restrict 
the meaning of a term has had no 
effect upon the fact of the mean- 
ing at all. Its only result has been 
to deprive certain business men 
and a section of the public of the 
use of a word in the sense to 
which they have become accus- 
tomed. The word “mahogany” 
continues to mean precisely what 
it meant before. 

As I have already stated, there 
is no governmental or administra- 
tive authority that can be invested 
with the power to change or regu- 
late the meanings of words in 
common use. The reasons for this 
will have to be deferred to an- 
other article which will appear 
next week. 
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“lt isn’t a gamble 





F you use printed adver- 

tising (and who does not?), 
and it doesn’t quite square 
up with some of your ideas, 
why don’t you say to him 
or her (whoever handles the 
details of your printing), 


Charles Francis Press 
ing job 


the next print 


You have nothing to lose, 
and you stand to win some- 
thing, whether it bea money 
saving or a sort of service 
that may be quite new to you. 





“<|Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


New York 
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SSG wat is F 
A. A, 
)| BROADCASTING STATION |) 
} OF THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO Ly 


MBC AVIOCIATED STATION, RED amo Guus 
Hix 


Ik 
Hakone! Kepram state (WAIL Specaal Adwortisung Agence 


When good progran 


Paul 


Christensen 
and his 
Orchestra 
WKY Staff Artists 
—Winners of 
Radio Digest 


Popularity 
Award, 1928. 








get togethe 


a good audience is had by 


Ne - 


A STEADY menu of good programs —lo¢ 
national and spot—has built a large, interes 
loyal listener audience for Station WK 
Oklahoma City. 

This station has assembled a staff of unusu 
talented artists to produce studio and le 
commercial programs which vie in popula 


with its chain features. Paul Christensen 

his Brunswick Recording Orchestra which, 
1928, polled more votes than any orchestra 
the middle west in a popularity contest ce 
ducted by Radio Digest, is typical of WK 
musical talent. 


A program, therefore, either local or natio 
is always in good company on WK Y’s sched 
Of all local commercial programs originati 
in the studios of Oklahoma City’s four ra 
stations in 1930, WKY carried 93% . . . an 


most unanimous local preference. 


Station WKY has successfully demonstrai 
its ability to co-ordinate, in- 

tensify and round out the well i 4 
planned advertising campaign “Se. 
in the Oklahoma City area. 
National, local and_ national 
spot advertisers are selecting 
WKY solely upon its proven 
record of creating and influ- 
encing traceable results. 
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k drilling for business we're talking about. 


roughout 1930, Oklahoma City and its area has 
pen charted as a highly favorable sales territory 
leading statistical authorities. Everything points 
a continuance of this above-average condition. 


ptail transactions in Oklahoma City last year in- 
eased to equal or better sales volumes of busy 
p29, in spite of generally lowered commodity 
ices. Oklahoma City led all cities of the south 
nd southwest in new construction for the year, 
rpassing twelve cities of greater population. A 
tal of 441 new industries and business firms 
hose Oklahoma City in which to locate during 
e year. 


Sern 


Vi 


t 
(8 
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x 
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he Oklahoma farmer's prospects for good crops 
nd normal income this year are exceptionally 
right, according to reports from the Oklahoma 
gricultural College. 


ere is a proven sales areal One that will con- 
nue to respond to adequate advertising effort 
ith sales and profits . . . providing this effort is 
oncentrated in the Oklahoman and Times which, 
priginati@lONE, can do a thorough selling job in this 


four ra@harket at one LOW advertising cost. 
_« « an 


HE DAILY .QK LAHOMAN 
DKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


HE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


ational Representative E KATZ Speccal Adortinng Agency 
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NOTHING BUT STATISTICS!! 


1930 IN 
THE NATIONAL FARM FIELD 


Total Advertising Linage 


Country Gentleman _........... eee ee a 
Capper’s Farmer........ heat cawel cet aie 278,517 
Successful Farming. ............ rey Te 248,608 
Ee a ee er roe vase 159,684 
Country Home........... ee ee ee 138,881 


All of Us Lost; Some More, Some Less 
*Capper’s Farmer lost 17,524 lines or 5.91% 
Successful Farming * 28,469 “ “* 10.27% 
Country Gentleman *¢ 96,292 “ ** 13.70% 


Farm Journal “© 32,949 “* 17.10% 
Country Home “< 33,078 “* * 19.23% 
Total for field 208,312 12.8% 


Figures from Advertising Record Co. 


*Reduced page size resulted in loss of 8.61% of 
1929's total advertising linage, or 25,500 lines 


But for this 25,500-line page-size loss, Capper’s Farmer 
would show a 6,140 line increase for 1930, or 2.13 per 
cent. Capper’s Farmer’s share of the total commercial 
linage in the five farm nationals was larger in 1930 than 
in any previous year. And we had a sizable increase in 
revenue in 1930—for the tenth consecutive year. 


1930 was not so sad for Capper’s Farmer! So endeth 
the statistics for this year. 





(pper's farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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DEAF. Edson White, Master Salesman 
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the President of Armour & Co., 


Who Died Last Week, Made a 


Broad Application of Advertising 


By G. A. Nichols 


[' as the conviction of F. Ed- 
sou White, president of Armour 
& Company, who died in Chicago 
last week, that one of the most im- 
portant functions of advertising is 
not only to create salability for 
the goods, but to 
help the salesman 
to Pail them and 
actually show him 
how 

Working con- 
sistently along 
this line while 
vice-president and 
later president of 
Armour, he came 
to be recognized 
as one of the 
country’s most 
successful sales 
executives. 

In his business 
life he exempli- 
fed the great 
value of combin- 
ing the old school 
with the new in a 
most constructive 
way. He was essentially a self- 
educated man; he got all his learn- 
ing and made a place for himself 
by working up from the lowliest 
positions in the packing business. 

He was strictly a product of the 


old school, trained in the methods 
and thoughts of another day. Yet 
when he reached a position of au- 
thority he eagerly combined the 
past with the present, with most 


of his 
future 


old 


attention being given to the 

His ripe experience in the 
ways of manufacturing and 
selling enabled him clearly to dif- 
ferentiate between the good and 
the bad in the more modern tech- 
nique. But tradition never held 
him back; always studying and 
learning, he did not hesitate to ap- 
ply new merchandising ideas boldly 
and thoroughly. 

When-you have a combination of 
this kind, you have something 
stronger than a product strictly of 
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this day, good though this day may 
be. You have a master salesman, 
and such was F. Edson White. 

He frequently discussed his views 
with Printers’ INK writers. He 
was always ready to share his 
thoughts with 
other executives 
who read _ these 
pages, even 
though he vigor- 
ously disclaimed 
any intention of 
presuming to in- 
struct. He usu- 
ally said it was 
more appropriate 
for him to learn 
what others were 
doing than to try 
to tell them what 
he was doing. 

This writer, 
during one of his 
frequent calls on 
Mr. White in his 
office “out at the 
yards,” said: 

“T want you to 
tell Printers’ INK, if you will, all 
about that wonderful plan of yours 
for finding and training salesmen.” 

“Oh, have we such a plan?” he 
asked. “Well, if you say we have, 
I guess that must be right, and 
maybe I had better tell you about 
it. The chances are, however, 
that many. who will read your ar- 
ticle know more about selling and 
salesmen than I would know if I 
lived to be 200 years old.” 

First of all in the equipment of 
a successful salesman—considering, 
of course, that he had education, 
personality and perseverance to be- 
gin with—Mr. White placed an in- 
timate knowledge of the firm, its 
policies, ideals and the goods it 
wanted to sell. 

It was his thought that a sales- 
man could not gain this knowledge 
in a thorough way if it were only 
told to him; he had to be shown, 
had to see for himself. Conse- 
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quently each candidate for a sales 
job in the Armour business was 
put to work in the department for 
which he seemed to be the best 
equipped, and then he was given 
every opportunity, under skilled 
guidance, to learn the things he 
needed to know. 

The Armour advertising was an 
important part, both in his prelimi- 
nary education and in the gradu- 
ate course he was obliged to take 
continuously after having secured 
a place on the sales staff. 

Mr. White's conception of ad- 
vertising was that it had two major 
divisions. The first was its work 
upon the dealer and the consumer ; 
the second, of co-ordinate impor- 
tance, was its influence upon the 
salesman. Armour therefore had 
two separate and distinct printed 
advertising programs; one was to 
the trade and the other to the 
salesmen. 


Keeping the Salesmen +Informed 
on Armour Advertising Plans 


This writer is not at liberty to 
quote actual figures here, but he 
knows for a fact that the Armour 
advertising to the organization’s 
5,000 or more salesmen—advertis- 
ing exclusively for the salesmen 
and not sent to anybody else— 
reaches a larger dollars-and-cents 
volume than the entire business- 
creating outlay of several big na- 
tional advertisers. Every salesman 
on the staff is kept accurately in- 
formed concerning the advertising 
the company is doing in all lines. 
He gets samples and prospectuses. 
But he is not left to form his own 
conclusions about what the adver- 
tising means; he does not get his 
information second hand. The ad- 
vertising that is directed to him 
through carefully prepared printed 
matter, interprets the advertising 
directed to the dealer and the con- 
sumer in a way that gives him 
the maximum benefit. 

Every sales manager in the coun- 
try will be interested right now in 
a remark once made by Mr. White 
to Printers’ INK in summing up 
the foregoing. He said: 

“Believing that advertising is one 
of the mightiest forces in modern 
merchandising, we try to make the 
salesman see it not only from a 


standpoint of Armour advertising 
but from that of the retailer a; 
well. The successful salesman ha; 
got to know advertising himself. 
then he must convey this knowl. 
edge to the dealer upon whom he 

He cannot expect to ac. 
complish this in a day or in 
week; he has to keep working a 
it little by little. It is my belief 
however, that after a salesman has 
been six months or a year on 3 
certain territory he ought to hold 
himself responsible for what the 
retailers in that territory know 
about advertising.” 

One reason why Mr. White in. 
sisted on advertising so liberally 
to the salesmen was that the ad- 
vertising would help them to de- 
liver themselves from the all too 
common fault of talking so largely 
on small themes—a failing that 
causes potentially able salesmen to 
get only trivial results. 

He frequently said that a sales- 
man who spends all his days talk- 
ing about the mealiness of his 
beans, the flavor of his soups, the 
deliciousness of his hams and what 
the price this week is compared 
with last week will not get very 
far in selling. It was his con- 
viction that a salesman is not con- 
sidered really competent until he 
can swing a whole line in one talk 
as readily as he can handle any 
single item. He believed the sales- 
man’s work was only started when 
he sold the retailer goods; that 
the transaction was not complete 
from the salesman’s standpoint 
until the goods had actually been 
transferred to the consumer. 


W. J. Galvin Purchases Ohio 
Newspapers 


W. J. Galvin, blisher of the Wil 
mington, Ohio, News-Journal and the 
Lima, Ohio, News and Star and f ne 
lican Gavette, has acquired the Ohio 
News, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, publisher 
of eighteen weekly newspapers and one 
daily newspaper in Ohio. Mr. Galvin 
has been elected president and genera 
manager of the News company, the 
headquarters of which will be trans 
ferred from Columbus to Wilmingto 


Walter Wittenberg, for the last thirty 
ears a selling representative with the 
foodward & Tiernan Printing Com 
pany, St. Louis, has resigned from 
active business. 
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OMETHING like 

ahundredandfifty 
thousand men have 
returned to their 
benches, lathes and 
toolsin Detroit within 
the last two weeks. 


g 


E are glad to 
print news like 


this. It reads better 


than anything we 
know about at this 
time. It tells the story 
of a beginning of busi- 
ness again in earnest 


in Detroit. 


g 


ETROIT is going 

back to work 
heads up. Again the 
song of the working 
man resounds, the 
tinkle of the dinner 
bucket and the clang 
of the time clock. 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Sweet music in weary 
ears. As former 
President Roosevelt 
once remarked; ‘‘the 
way to resume is to 
resume."’ Detroit is 
resuming. 


q 


N this market of 
many complexities, 
nationalities and pe- 
culiarities, you may 
always hold fast to 
one thought in selling 


* —that the circulation 


of The Free Press is 
a certain route to the 
tangible in seeking 
business via the 
printed word. About 
that there is no ques- 
tion. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





Should Advertisers Ignore Retail 
Sales Events? 


Recent Pepperell Sheets Advertisement Calls Consumers’ Attention 
Winter White Sales and That Leading Stores Use Pepperell 
Products as Sales Leaders 


T has alway been the custom for 

most national advertisers to 
maintain a fine aloofness from 
any seeming participation 
in the various bargain 
sales conducted at regular 
intervals by retailers. 

Every consumer knows 
that the August furniture 
sale, the January clothing 
sales and the annual white 
sale are as regular as the 
snows of winter and the 
rains of spring, but most 
manufacturers have pre- 
ferred to overlook such 
sales, seemingly with the 
idea that by giving them 
cognizance they will in 
some way contribute to 
cut prices. 

The Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, on the 
other hand, has taken a 
realistic attitude toward 
the situation. Recently it 
used full-page space to 
call the attention of con- 
sumers to winter white 
sales. The headline, 
“You'll find values this 
week at winter white 
sales in these famous Pepperell 
Sheets,” gives a clue to the com- 
pany’s aggressive attitude in going 
out after sale business. 

The copy points out that while 
Pepperell Sheets always offer good 
value, at the present they offer 
extra value. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that leading stores use 
the company’s products as sales 
leaders and that the consumer who 
avails herself of present low prices 
will make sharp savings. 

Dealers often complain of lack 
of co-operation on the part of manu- 
facturers. Certainly few retailers 
can justly level such a charge at 
Pepperell which has given the large 
circulation of its national advertis- 
ing to boosting the prestige of white 
sales. 


__ Manufacturers may not like th 
idea of special sales. They may 
argue with dealers and even {ight 


You'll find VALUES this week at 

winter WHITE SALES 

in these famous PEPPERELL sheets 
4 


with them concerning this subject 
The fact remains that the retailers 
continue to hold sales and will con- 
tinue to hold them. So long as this 
is true, there seems to be no valid 
reason why certain manufacturers 
in fields where sales are a promi- 
nent feature of merchandising 
should not co-operate as Pepperell 
has co-operated. It would seem to 
be only wise policy for the adver- 
tiser to endeavor to get a little 
more than his share of the stimu- 
lated business which is bound to 
occur during sales seasons. 


To 
ffee 
the 


The Blodgett-Beckley Company, 
ledo, manufacturer of Old Master 
and Royal Garden tea, has appointe 
Sun Advertising Company, of that sity, 
to direct its advertising account. Radio 
and direct-mail advertising will be used. 
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ITRUS, Florida’s annual half-billion- 
dollar golden harvest, is so important 
that The Florida Times-Union surveyed 
the industry. Compressed into 24 “tab” 


subject pages is an amazing story of industrial 
etailers development . . . 90,000 copies of which have 
rs “thi been distributed to interested readers in 
alll Florida and Northern states. 

icturers 

promi- It is just such instances of state-wide 

ndising : enterprise that make ‘Florida’s Fore- 

epperell most Newspaper” state-wide in circula- 


seem to tion and influence, And thus develops 
adver- the reader-confidence which advertisers 
a little capitalize through reader-buying. 

stimu- 
und to 


Che Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Why THEY DECIDED 
TO USE THE NEWS 


THE @ NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


NEWS BUILDING, 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + + + Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 
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10 
HIGH JUMPERS 


Get them jumping together. The whole 
ten won't clear the bar at a higher level 
than the best one of them. 


Keep this in mind when you come to the 
Boston Market. Consider individual in- 
come—not ‘family’ income — not 
“group” income. 


Individuals buy the Cadillacs. 


Your problem then is merely to find the 
most effective medium for reaching effec- 
tively these individuals. 


And it is really not a problem at all with 
the Boston Evening Transcript at your 
disposal. 


. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. conta 


tisers 
salesm 
maki: 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Dealers Don’t Take to Prize 
Contests for Selling Ideas 


Jealousies and Disappointments, Even Resentments, Make Prize Offers 
Risky to the Advertiser 


Tue CeLorex ComMPaNy 
Cuicaco 
litor of Printers’ Inx: 
are working on an idea in The 
tex Company of running a con- 
test among our dealers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, for general dis- 
tribution, two definite selling plans 
against two definite markets. In 
other words, we want them to submit 
plans that they have used success- 


We shall, of course, conduct this 
either in the form of a contest or an 
offer to pay a certain amount of 
money for the best plan submitted, 
which probably amounts to the same 
thing. 

it it is at all ssible, we would 
like to know what success other 
manufacturers have had in conduct- 
ing contests of this nature. We 
realize that the retail lumber mer- 
chants of the United States prob- 
ably will not respond as energetically 
to such a contest as would retail out- 
lets in other industries. However, 
as a basis of comparison as to what 
we might expect in the way of re- 
turns, we would like to secure in- 
formation as to the degree of suc- 
cess obtained by other manufacturers 
who may have tried to do this sort 
of thing. 

If you have any information avail- 
able on this subject, or if you can 
let us know where we might acquire 
it, we believe we shall have some 
basis upon which to make further 
conclusions. 

You may be sure that any co- 
operation you can give us on this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Tue Cetorex Company, 
W. R. Nortuticsa, 
Dealer Service Department. 


ENERALLY _ speaking, the 

proposition of running a con- 
test among dealers to obtain ideas 
for use in selling a manufacturer's 
product does not work out very 
well—- especially when prizes or 
money are involved. 

Almost any manufacturer would 
be glad to pay well for a real idea 
of this kind; and of course there 
are many of them that could be 
had if the proper contact with the 
dealer could be made. 

The best way to establish such 
contact, however, as many adver- 
tisers have discovered, is to have 
salesmen obtain the ideas while 
making visits to the stores. One 


of the large food companies had a 
standing offer of $1 or $2 for any 
selling thought passed along by its 
customers which would be worthy 
of being published in its dealer 
magazine. But it discontinued the 
plan, not because it was unwilling 
to pay the money, but because the 
response from dealers was hardly 
worth while. 

It has been our observation that 
when a dealer works up a selling 
idea that has proved resultful for 
him he is usually willing to pass 
it along to others and take his pay 
in glory. It means a great deal 
more to him to “get his name in 
the paper,” so to speak, than to re- 
ceive a modest amount of money 
in return for his helpful co-opera- 
tion. 

The amount that a manufac- 
turer can afford to pay for accept- 
able ideas is necessarily modest in 
size. If he wanted to be rather 
reckless and tilt the lid a bit, he 
probably would be letting himself 
in for a huge expense, considerable 
embarrassment and not a little 
grief. 

The necessarily low rate of 
payment is not enough incentive 
for the really good dealer to take 
the time to write something and 
send it in. Furthermore, the offer 
of a few dollars has the appear- 
ance of cheapness, although under 
the circumstances it is not cheap at 
all. Thus a dealer who would not 
care to compete for a little money 
is very glad to send along his idea 
without any pay consideration be- 
ing involved. 

Substantially the same objections 
apply to the prize contest such as 
The Celotex Company is planning. 
This can be productive of so much 
jealousy and so many complica- 
tions that it is a dangerous thing 
to play with. Suppose a dealer has 
tried out a selling idea which he 
thinks is perfectly wonderful. He 
dresses it up and sends it to the 
manufacturer as a candidate for a 
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prize. But it may be such as not 
to merit even “favorable mention,” 
whereas another dealer down the 
street—probably a second or third 
rater from the first dealer’s stand- 
point—submits something which 
may draw the grand prize. In this 
case the first contestant, as well as 
others in the town who may com- 
pete for prizes, will be displeased. 
They will wonder what the com- 
pany is thinking of to accept such 
an impossible idea and pay real 
money for it. 

The search for the one grand 
selling idea is fundamentally un- 
sound anyway. This is so because 
of the inevitable difference in com- 
munities, selling conditions and 
dealers. 

We are not saying that a prize 
contest put on by The Celotex 
Company would not yield some 
worth-while ideas. It doubtless 
would, inasmuch as Celotex is nat- 
urally not going to be parsimonious 
in its prize offers. But we do be- 
lieve that better results could be 
obtained, at a smaller cost, if the 
company’s representatives were to 
be on the lookout for opportunities 
to get these ideas personally. And 
the greatest advantage of all would 
be that the latter plan would not 
involve jealousies and disappoint- 
ments. 

If, however, Celotex is deter- 
mined to try out the prize plan it 
can get some thoughts from a con- 
test put on a few years ago by the 
Blabon-Sandura Company, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, maker of Blabon 
linoleums. The question the com- 
pany propounded to its dealers was 
this: “What methods have you 
found to be most successful in in- 
creasing the sale of linoleums?” 

The contest was advertised in 
business papers and through di- 
rect-mail efforts. For first prize 
the company offered an original 
Coles Phillips painting framed in 
gold and inlaid mahogany and 
valued at $2,000. The painting was 
first used in consumer advertise- 
ments, and the company in giving 
it away as a prize retained the 
ownership of the copyright. The 
second prize was $100 in cash, the 
third $50, with two special men- 
tion prizes of $25 each and seven 
“practical idea” prizes of $10 each. 
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The Blabon company was pleased 
with the results. Some exception- 
ally good letters were received and 
a compilation of all the thoughts 
was sent to the 25,000 dealers who 
handled Blabon goods. 

One resultful method of getting 
selling ideas from dealers is to 
have a standing offer of a series of 
prizes for exceptionally good win- 
dow displays and interior showings 
of merchandise. This, being a 
staple all-the-year custom, is not 
going to produce as much jealousy 
as the other kind of prize contest. 
A dealer makes up what appears 
to him to be a very unusual win- 
dow or interior display. It looks 
so good to him that he has a photo- 
graph taken and sends it along to 
the manufacturer. Maybe he will 
get a prize. Who knows? 

But the point is he has not built 
this display with the express pur- 
pose of entering it in the contest 
If he wins a prize and possibly has 
his window pictured in the com- 
pany’s printed matter he is indeed 
a proud man. If he does not make 
the grade he is not hurt or disap- 
pointed. 

Very few manufacturers who 
have conducted prize contests of 
the kind we are discussing here 
have been satisfied with the re- 
sults. On the other hand, you can 
hardly find a manufacturer who 
has not endeavored to figure out 
some way of making the thing 
work. Many of the best dealer 
service men in the country have 
given heavy thought to it without 
getting anywhere. This is one of 
the best evidences of its basic un- 
soundness.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. N. Taylor, Vice-President, 
Wyly Agency 

Robert N. Taylor has been appointed 
vice-president of R. D. Wyly, Inc. 
Washington, D. C., advertising agency. 
He was formerly with C. C. Win- 
ainghen, Inc., Detroit, and before that 
with McKinney, Marsh and Cushing, 
also of that city. Mr. Taylor will be 
in charge of the new business depart- 
ment of the Wyly agency. 


Has New Duties with General 


Business Films 
Ferdinand Springer, Jr., secretary of 


General Business Films, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed, in addition, 
general manager of that company. 
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| Don’t Dare 
Go Home Tonight 


Turee years ago I bought a 
very snappy cigarette lighter which weighs one ounce 
less than a full grown pony and carries enough liquid 
to last a camel months. I can bet on a light every 
time but it would take a better man than Omar to 
repair my torn pockets. Still a guy can’t go around 
with his pockets flapping in the breeze, so I take 
Tuesdays and Thursdays for trips to the tailor. To- 
day the cataclysm occurred. I bought a new suit. 
Boy oh boy, won’t the little lady beef! Be that as 
it may, I’ll probably weather the storm and come up 
smiling. © © © © © © The point of the foregoing is, 
that people will buy what appeals to them in spite 
of Hades, high water or ailing conditions. At least, 
Los Angeles people will. They bought more Exam- 
iners in December, ’30 than ’29 by about 15,000 
copies daily. As an interesting sidelight this Decem- 
ber sale topped November for the second time in his- 
tory. The first, incidentally, was during a local mur- 
der case. All these sales were made at the highest 
price in Los Angeles, which would lead us to the con- 
clusion that The Examiner is preferred in this fourth 
market. The conclusion is correct, Mister, and The 
Examiner’s largest morning, Sunday and home-carrier 
circulation is still the best buy in town. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Submit Plan for Zoning 
Outdoor Advertising 


A proposal for the voluntary zoning 
of outdoor advertising along rural high- 
ways, as well as hot dog stands, filling 
stations and other forms of wayside 
commercial enterprise, was submitted by 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards at a recent conference at 
Washington. Both the plan and the con- 
ference are an outgrowth of four years 
of work on the part of a joint com- 
mittee of the real estate association and 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc. 

The present plan is set forth as a 
method of conserving both esthetic and 
commercial values along rural highways 
without the necessity for arbitrary 
action by State authorities. In essence, 
its adoption would set up in connection 
with State highway departments special 
State zoning boards for non-urban 
regions. These boards would have the 
right to zone any stretch of a scenic 
region upon petition of 75 per cent of 
the owners of abutting property. 

The Washington session, of which 
Senator George Wharton Pepper served 
as chairman, resulted in the formation 
of a permanent conference which will 
consider Mr. Nelson’s proposal as well 
as any others which may be advanced, 
and will attempt to draft model legisla- 
tion for recommendation to the various 
States. I. W. Digges, secretary of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
represents the outdoor association on this 
permanent committee. 


To Merge “Beach & Pool” 


and “Aquatics” 


Beach & Pool, formerly published by 
the Lightner Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, has been purchased by Hoffman 
Publications, New York, publisher of 
Aquatics. Beginning with the March 
issue the two publications will be con- 
solidated under the name of Beach & 
Pool and Aquatics. 

Earl Collins, formerly 
Beach & Pool, has joined the 
the new publication. 


manager of 
staff of 


J. S. Lane Joins Investors 
Syndicate 


Lane, formerly with David, 
Paul advertising agency, and, 
at one time, assistant to the advertising 
manager of The Minneapolis-Honeywell 


James S 
Inc., St. 


has joined The In- 
Minneapolis, Boston 
as a member of the 


Regulator Company, 
vestors Syndicate, 
and Los Angeles, 
advertising staff. 


Appointed by Salt Lake City 
Papers 


Thomas Mullins, formerly business 
manager of the Salt Lake City Tele- 
gram, recently acquired by the Kearns 
Corporation, publisher of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, has been appointed director of 
advertising of both papers. 
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Drops Libel Suit Against 
Better Business Bureau 


Logan Billingsley, president of the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce and chair. 
man of the board of the Manhattar 
Board of Commerce, has oa his 
libel suit for $250,000 against t tter 
Business Bureau of New You City 
Inc., and H. J. Kenner; its general man 
ager. Announcement that the suit \ uld 
be dropped was made last week by Bi! 
lingsley at a hearing to which he was 
called for questioning. Permissi te 
withdraw the suit was granted, later jn 
the week by Justice Richard H. Mitchell, 
sitting in the Bronx Supreme Court, wh: 
heard the application for discontir 
by H. Bennett Solomon, attorne 
Billingsley 

he suit was the outcome of a 
paper article which dealt with som 
dents alleged to be part of 
of Billingsley, who claimed _ 
article was inspired by the 
Bureau. The Bureau denied that 
spired the article, and, as a sec 
defense in the litigation, asserts 
readiness to prove that the ailegatior 
made in the newspaper article 
plained of, were true 


Pritzker to Direct Gillette and 
AutoStrop Advertising 


Charles M. Pritzker, formerly adver 
tising manager of the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company, Inc., New York, Probak 
and AutoStrop safety razors and blades, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, which has recently acquired the 
AutoStrop company. He will direct the 
advertising of Gillette, Probak and 
AutoStrop products. 


John Cleary Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


recently sales pron 
Philadelphia Re: 
= the Eugene 
Philadelphia 1 
started his ow: 
with offices at 72 
Roberts Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. He 
was also for many years director of 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit 


John Cleary, 
manager of the 
and, before that, 
Guckin Company, 
tising agency, has 
vertising business 


Appointed by Merchandising 
Publishing Corporation 

R. F. Farnham has been appointed 
general manager of Meat Merchandising 
Successful Dry Cleaning & Dyeing and 
Warm Air Heating, all published by the 
Merchandising Publishing Corporation, 
St. Louis, following the resignation of 
H. G. Heitzeberg as editor and managet 
of those publications. 


Firestone Tire to B. B. D. & O. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has appointed Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., t 
direct its advertising account. 
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The 
36th 
BEGINS! 


1931 starts the Examiner 
on its 36th consecutive 
year of circulation and 
advertising supremacy — 
maintained in this terri- 
tory through the pro- 
duction of maximum 
results at minimum mil- 
line cost. 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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“The Next 10 Mont 


PAUL 


E suggest that the following brands will be among thos 
leading the way for the next decade. 


Many have been leading in the past. 
Others will assume new importance in the years to come. 


All have kept abreast of changing times. All are alert to the 
swing of the balance of consuming power to the wage earner 
masses—65 per cent of the urban population. All have recognized 
the importance of True Story’s singular penetration and concen- 
tration in this new market. 


In True Story these brands are profiting from the magazine for 
which the real American public—product and publication con- 
scious for the first time—pays more money than has ever been 
paid for any periodical since printing was invented. 


No wonder this opportunity has been embraced by many of the 
following brands through the step of substituting True Story’s 
new market for duplicated effort in the old. 


Survival of the fittest, is always paralleled by tradition yielding 
to new conditions, 


Ace Combs Chipso 

Amolin J. P. Coates & Clark’s O. N. T. 

April Showers Cocomalt 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
ae Cream of Wheat 

Banana Association Cutex 

Blue Moon Stockings 

Bon Ami ' Daggett & Ramsdell’s Cream 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Diamond Dyes 

Borden’s Evaporated Milk Dole Pineapple 


Calumet Baking Powder Drano 


Cantilever Shoes Eastman Kodak 
Castoria Energine 

Ceresota Flour 

Chase & Sanborn Coffee Fels-Naptha 
Chesterfield Cigarettes Fleischmann’s Yeast 





Floris: 
Ford 

Frencl 
Frencl 
Frostil 


Gold 
Grape 


Hind’s 
Houbi 
Hygei: 


Ipana 


Jell-O 
Johnso 


Johnso 
Karo 
Kellog 
Kellog 
Kleene 
Knox 
Kolyne 
Kotex 


La Fr 
Laund: 
Lifebu 
Lifebu: 
Linit 

Listeri: 
Listeri: 
Lux F 
Lux S 
Dr. Ly 


Lysol 


Maxwe 
Mazol: 
McCoy 
Minute 
Modes: 
Muls 


Nation 
Nation 
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ill See the Development 
the Next 10 Years”: 


ERINGTON 


Florist’s Telegraph Delivery 
Ford 

French's Bird Seed 

French’s Mustard 

Frostilla 


G. Washington’s Coffee 

Glazo 

Gold Dust 

Grape-Nuts 

Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream 
Houbigant 

Hygeia Nursing Bottles 


Ipana Tooth Paste 


Jell-O 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 


Johnson’s Floor Wax 


Karo 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
Kleenex 

Knox Gelatine 

Kolynos Dental Cream 
Kotex 


La France Washing Powder 
Laundry Owners’ Association 
Lifebuoy Soap 

Lifebuoy Shaving Cream 
Linit 

Listerine 

Listerine Tooth Paste 

Lux Flakes 

Lux Soap 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
Lysol 


Maxwell House Coffee 
Mazola 


Mulsi ed Cocoanut Oil 


National Biscuit Company 


National Home Furnishings Assn. 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
Ovaltine 


Palmolive Soap 
Pebeco 

Pepsodent 

Pond’s 

Post’s Bran Flakes 
Post’s Whole Bran 
Post Toasties 
Postum 

Princess Pat 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
Puffed Rice 
Puffed Wheat 


Pyrex 
Quaker Oats 


Rinso 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Gelatin 


Scott’s Emulsion . 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Spud Cigarettes 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Super Suds 


Three Minute Cereals 
Traub Rings 

Tudor Plate 

Turpe 


Unguentine 


Vaseline 
Veldown 
Vermont Maid Syrup 
Vivatone 


Wheatena 

Whiting & Davis Costume Bags 
White Sewing Machines 

Yeast Foam Tablets 


Zonite 
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Resisting the “Go-National” Urge 


By Co-ordinating Its Advertising and Distribution Plans Carefully the 
Dr. Pepper Company Is Gradually Extending Its Territory 


By Eugene R. Wagner 


CTARUAWS virtually from 
scratch, the Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas, manufac- 
turer of Dr. Pepper syrup, a 5 cent 
soft drink, has extended its dis- 
tribution from a single city into 
fourteen Southern and Southwest- 
ern States during the last four 
years. In this accomplishment, ad- 
vertising, of course, has played a 
major part. The experience has 
enabled the company to work out 
certain merchandising and adver- 
tising formulas which have demon- 
strated conclusively that they will 
produce results. 

A brief glance at the history of 
Dr. Pepper will make clearer to 
the reader the problem which con- 
fronted the present owners when 
they assumed the management of 
the enterprise a few years ago. 

The formula for Dr. Pepper 
was the product of a chemist who 
lived in Waco, Texas, nearly thirty 
years ago. After many years of 
experimentation he evolved a bev- 
erage containing several fruit 
favors, juices and essences. It had 
a distinctive flavor that. proved 
opular with the residents of 
Waco, where the originator first 
introduced it over the fountain of 
his corner drug store. The next 


twenty years showed a _ varying 
success for the product. Distribu- 
tion was extended at one time 
into several Southwestern States. 
At the outbreak of the war when 
it was almost impossible for the 
maker to obtain sugar and the 
other necessary ingredients, many 
of which were importations from 
tropical countries, distribution dwin- 
dled to almost nothing. 

Soon after the war, the present 
management obtained control of 
the company, and removed it to 
Dallas. In 1927 an advertising 
plan was evolved, and the serious 
application of a_ well-thought-out 
marketing plan backed by a small 
advertising appropriation was tried 
out. 

The advertising appeal was built 
around the slogan “Drink a Bite 
to Eat at 10, 2 & 4 O'clock.” This 
was a pioneer usage of the argu- 
ment that sugar furnishes a quickly 
assimilated, high energy-producing 
food, which has since been so 
widely exploited by the Sugar In- 
stitute, the candy manufacturers 
and others. 

In 1927, with a very modest ad- 
vertising budget, the advertising 
campaign was launched in three 
large Texas cities, Dallas, Waco, 


‘LORD BLESS’EM-IT CAN'T HURT EM” 


Advertising Expenditure and Effort in a New Territory, Once Opened, Are 
Never Reduced 
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and Houston where distribution 
facilities had been established. 
Newspapers, poster panels, and 
point-of-purchase display were the 
mediums utilized. 

There was an instant response. 
Before the advertising appeared, it 
was thoroughly merchandised to 
and through the small sales force, 
whose enthusiasm had been at a 
low ebb after some experience 
with the difficult job of selling an 
unadvertised “under dog” product 
in a competitive market. These 
salesmen, with their enthusiasm 
buoyed to a high pitch by the pros- 
pective advertising support, went 
out into this limited territory and 
booked increased orders that gave 


an auspicious beginning to the 
campaign. ua 
From this initial success, the 


company drew valuable experience. 
The rudiments of the merchandis- 
ing plan which has been faithfully 
followed throughout the last four 
years began to take shape. Re- 
sisting the temptation to “go na- 
tional” overnight, to which so 
many manufacturers have  suc- 
cumbed after an initial success in 
a limited territory, the company 
resolved to add carefully selected 
new territory each year; only so 
much new territory as could 
be thoroughly cultivated with 
advertising, without neglecting 
cultivation of the established ter- 
ritory. 

Careful consumer studies and 
other research effort have dis- 
closed that in entering new terri- 
tory, a certain per capita appro- 
priation is necessary during the 
first year, in order to obtain profit- 
able results. 

In developing new territory, Dr. 
Pepper officials first obtain popu- 
lation estimates, these total figures 
representing their potential mar- 
ket. Knowing exactly what per- 
centage of these potential custom- 
ers may be expected to develop into 
consumers during the first year, 
the anticipated gallonage is com- 
puted by the simple arithmetic of 
multiplying population by the rate 
of first-year consumption. The 
first-year cost of selling a gallon 
of syrup is definitely known from 
past experience, ~ | the total re- 


quired advertising appropriation 
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for the new territory is arrived at 
by the same simple process. 

Each sales territory of the com- 
pany is divided into districts, of 
approximately equal population 
The advertising program consists 
of a definitely fixed schedule of 
newspaper lineage, twenty-four 
sheet posters, and point-of-pur. 
chase display. The cost of this 
program, of course, varies, mount- 
ing in the districts where popula- 
tion is highly concentrated, and 
media costs are relatively high, but 
the average cost per capita over 
the entire territory remains un- 
changed. 

The advertising effort and ex. 
penditure in a new territory, once 
opened, are never reduced. But 
there is a sharp increase the second 
year in gallonage, with a resulting 
decline in the merchandising cost 
per gallon. The same holds true 
for the third year. These percent- 
age increases are definitely know: 
and they have varied only ver 
slightly in the different territories 
and in various years. 

Territory that is in its third 
year of cultivation automatically 
becomes classified as “old” or es- 
tablished territory, and the adver- 
tising program therein is continued, 
with a more gradual increase in 
per capita consumption at the same 
fixed advertising cost each year 

Dr. Pepper is sold in bottles and 
at fountains. Syrup is manufac- 
tured in the home factory. in Dallas, 
and will later be made in branch 
factories strategically located with 
reference to serving new territory, 
as this territory is developed. 


Bottlers Must Advertise 


Bottlers are required to carry out 
a definitely fixed program of ad- 
vertising co-operation within their 
local territories. This consists 
largely of purchase and installatior 
of signs and ‘other point-of-pur- 
chase display. This material is 
purchased in quantities by the 
parent company, and supplied at 
cost to the local bottler. The com- 
pany also provides a complete plant 
inspection service, to maintain pro- 
duction standards, and to meet any 
production problem which the bot- 
tler may encounter. Bottlers’ 
sales are made largely through 
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Everyone knows that New York 


is an extraordinary market. The McCann Buying 
Power Index proves how extraordinary. (Copy on re- 


quest. ) 


And the Sunday New York American’s circulation 
density curve parallels that Index—hits on all twenty- 
five counties with a sales impact that every local au- 
tomobile dealer acknowledges. 

That’s one reason why, in 1930, the Sunday Ameri- 
can carried more automobile advertising than any other 
New York Sunday newspaper—with the exception of 


one, 


The Two Bitton Doiars spendable money that 
the Sunday American’s readers enjoy every year can buy 
a lot of cars—and do when manufacturers make these 
people want a car more than they want the price of 


one, 


A memo for 1931 schedules: More important retail 
stores every month are using the New York American 
—hecause it sells merchandise. And it sells cars! 


0 Sue 
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truck operators, and the company 
provides merchandising instruction 


and leadership to the bottlers’ 
truck salesmen. 

Salesmen of the Dr. Pepper 
Company call regularly upon 


grocery and drug jobbers, who sup- 
ply fountain dispensers with syrup. 
Syrup purchases by bottlers are 
usually made direct from the com- 
pany in large quantities. The sales- 
men work in co-operation with the 
jobbers’ sales force, calling on 
fountain operators, installing dis- 
plays, and otherwise functioning to 
enable the fountain operator to 
realize the utmost from the Dr. 
Pepper advertising in his behalf. 


Appointed by Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


A. Graham, formerly vice-president 


in charge of sales of the Relay Motors 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio, has joined 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 


advertising agency, as vice-president and 


director. 
_Garrit C. DeHeus and Carl W. Gar- 
rison, both account executives with the 


Freeze-Vogel-Crawf ord have 


been elected directors. 


C. B. O’Conner Heads Good- 
rich Tire Sales 


agency, 


C. B. O'Conner, vice-president and 
general manager of ©oodrich Silvertown, 
Inc., the retail division of The B. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
become general sales wensee of the 
Goodrich tire division. J Woodlock, 
who has been assistant yh. ot 


Silvertown, Inc., is now in charge of 


the retail division 


New Accounts to Wilson & 


Bristol 


Confiseur, New York, French 
restaurant and confectioner, and the 
Harrison Granite Company, also of that 
city, have appointed Wilson & Bristol, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. News- 
papers and magazines will be used on 
these accounts. 


Henri, 


Paper Account to Procter & 
Collier 


The Seinsheimer Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed The Procter & 
Collier Company, advertising agency of 


that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
W. C. A. Bickham has resigned as 


sales manager of the 
Fisk Tire Company, Inc., to join the 
. B. Simpson Company, Inc., Chicago 
manufacturing tailor, as sales manager. 


assistant general 
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Gerstenberger Agency Succeeds 
Nourse & Thompson 


L. L. Gerstenberger, formerly assis. 
tant to the president of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, has acquired the adverti ising 
business of Nourse & Thompson, Inc., 
also of that city. The name of the 
agency will be changed to Gerstenberger 
Advertising, Inc. 


Walter T. Scott, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith, Inc., Cleveland, now the 
Fuller & Smith & Ross agency, as 


and art director, is associated 
Gerstenberger. 


visualizer 
with Mr. 


Lailah J. Cooper Joins New 
Business of Margery Currey 


Margery Currey, for eight years edu. 
cational director of the American Art 
Bureau, Chicago, has started a publicity 
and sales promotion business at New 
York under her own name with head 
quarters at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Lailah J. Cooper, formerly advertising 
manager of the Household Magazine, 
Topeka, Kan., and recently engaged in 
advertising and sales promotional work 
at New York, is associated with her 
in the new business. 


W. R. Rosengren Appointed 
“Photoplay Magazine” 


William R. Rosengren has been ap 


pointed assistant business manager of 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. He has 
been with the Photoplay organizatio: 


for sixteen years, the last six of whi 
he has devoted his time to Opport 
also published by that organizatior 
which he is advertising manager. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Appointments 

Stanley M. Black, formerly in charge 
of production for Williams & Cunnyng 
ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
has been transferred to the contact staff 

Ronald N. Inglis succeeds Mr. Black 
as head of the mechanical department 


Donald King Joins Marx- 


Flarsheim 
Donald King, former assistant sales 


promotion manager of the American 
Products Company, Cincinnati, has 
joined the copy department of the 
Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati 


advertising agency. 


Lyon Metal Products to 
Erwin, Wasey 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., steel storage, office and automotive 
equipment and furniture, has appoir nted 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chi- 
cago, to direct its advertising both in 
this country and abroad, 
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CEILING 
IN CHICAGO! 


RS: 








atk high water mark for 
Daily Times circulation! Average 
net paid daily sale for week ending 
January 17, 183,144. 

Chicago's Picture Newspaper, onl 
a few days over sixteen months old, 
has hit its stride. 

There IS a reason . . . Chicago likes 
its picture newspaper ! 


DAILY... fa.. TIMES 


CHICAGO’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives: The Sawyer-Ferguson Co. 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 295 Madison Ave., New York 
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Facsimile reprint from the 
January issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS--+ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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[vn The TRUE 
leveland Market 


LOT of business foxes 

are intensifying their 
activities in their “‘present 
territories’’. More and more 
of them are ceasing to reach 
for “‘grapes so placed that 
the profit is worth neither 
the time, the effort, nor the 
trouble.”’ 






Bumped heads have taught them that it is 
impossible to sell to dealers and consumers in 
all northeastern Ohio with a sales crew operat- 
ing out of Cleveland. Sore skulls are reminders 
that Cleveland newspaper advertising has little 
or no influence beyond the 35-mile limits of 
the rich, compact TRUE Cleveland Market. 


—where 94% of Cleveland Press circulation is 
concentrated to do a selling job for you. 





rhileveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CAGO>- SAN FRANCISCO+> LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ROIT: PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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WHAT DOES 
YOUR PRINTING 
COST ? 














The total at the bottom of a Printing 
estimate tells you how much the job 
will cost—but not how much VALUE 
this cost represents. 


For almost fifty-five years our clients 
have been able to foretell this by first 
looking at the top of their estimates, 
where the name, “ISAAC GOLDMANN 
COMPANY” appears. 


To them this name has always been a 
dependable guarantee of value on§'" 
every piece of printed matter, and a § wi 


trustworthy assurance of a moderate § 5j.; 
price. = 
fairly 


Let us prove these points to you, too, § ™: 


tion-\ 


on your next printing job. as to 
on ye 
be dif 
notice 


ISAAC GOLDMANN)": 
AAAACO MPANYAAAA|:: 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION oy 
BO LAFAYETTE STREETONEW_ YORK N.Y, Obvi 


A te, to TEL. WORTH 2-6080 A AAA Fister 
en Nee 
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Two Debatable Questions for 1931 


Color Versus Black and White—Advertisements Versus Campaigns 


By Aesop Glim 


O* the assumption that 1931 is 
a year in which to be particu- 
larly thrifty—to plan and spend 
wisely and carefully—your Old 
Fundamentalist offers two ques- 
tions for debate. 

First, should you use color or 
black and white—in printed adver- 
tising ? 

Second, should you prepare ad- 
vertisements or campaigns? 

There is no direct connection 
between the two questions. Yet 
both are pertinent questions for the 
start of a new year’s advertising. 
And when I suggest a debate, I 
mean only in your own mind. 
There are at least six good reasons 
why old Aesop Glim does not care 
to enter upon a debate on either 
subject. The first reason—both 
times—is that the answer depends 
almost entirely upon the product or 
service you have to offer. 

Far from begging these ques- 
tions, I am begging you to raise 
them and answer them in terms of 
the advertising problem before you, 
whatever it may be. 

* * * 
Should you use color or black and 
white? 

The advantages of color are 
fairly obvious. The broadest and 
most apparent is the greater atten- 
tion-value. You could go so far 
as to put an over-all red tint block 
on your advertising and it would 
be difficult for the reader to fail to 
notice that you were among those 
present. 

On the other hand, such a device 
might shout too loudly that “this is 
another advertisement.” Over-all 
tints are sometimes a legitimate 
part of the advertisement’s design 
~and therefore belong. Far too 
often, I would say, they result 
irom a mistaken idea as to how to 
get your full money’s worth out 
of the color you have bought. 
Obviously, if the color scares away 
— of attracts, it has been mis- 
used. 


I have heard an Experienced Ad 
Crafter say: “In a color advertise- 
ment, white space is a cheater.” 
To which I reply with an equally 
broad generality: “In a color ad- 
vertisement, white space may be 
the strongest color on the page— 
for attraction value.” 

Second to attention value, I 
would put realism as an advantage 
of the use of color. Realism for 
two purposes. 

First, to show the goods as they 
actually are. Second, to stress 
some particular advantage, arising 
from the color or colors in your 
goods. 

If your primary job is to make 
the reader look for “the red label” 
on the dealer’s shelf or counter, 
you had probably better show the 
reader a picture of the red label 
with the red parts done in red. Or, 
if the strongest sales argument for 
your Oriental rugs is their color, 
you had probably better show your 
Oriental rugs in color. 

As a generality, we might say— 
If color is a primary part of your 
story, a primary feature or sales 
argument for your product, use 
color. 

But, even in the cases suggested 
above, I would say that the answer 
is never as automatic as this. 


Consider the advantages of black 
and white! 

It costs less—30 to 50 per cent 
less. Which means, if my mental 
arithmetic is working properly, 60 
to 100 per cent more advertise- 
ments for the same money. 

So you are faced with two ques- 
tions. How could I tell my story 
in black and white? How and how 
effectively? Then—would I rather 
have six advertisements in four 
colors or ten (maybe twelve) ad- 
vertisements in black and white? 
Which campaign would give me 
more advertising to my audience? 

This almost necessitates your 
preparing layouts both ways—in 
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color and in black and white—and 
then weighing their probable rela- 
tive values. It involves your re- 
membering that there are always at 
least 365 days in a year and that 
your job of advertising should 
cover the whole year. If your ap- 
propriation permits you the choice 
of one advertisement in color every 
second month or one advertisement 
in black and white every month— 
which will do the more work for 
you? 

Let me point out four factors to 
help you make your decision. 

In the first place, you don’t save 
any money either way. My ques- 
tion, in this case, is how to spend 
the money—whether for six color 
or a greater number of black and 
white advertisements. 

If your money were limitless— 
which is my second point—you 
might do well to use nothing but 
color, far and wide, here, there and 
everywhere. In most cases you 
would need no further justification 
for color than its attention value. 

But—and this is my third point 
—a good art director, working with 
a good artist, can always do more 
than you would expect with black 
and white. It calls for good taste, 
exquisite taste, more taste than 
color demands (for effectiveness). 
There are probably no greater con- 
trasts than black and white. (Be- 
ing a layman, I will say probably.) 
And there is always a dignity to 
black and white; a dignity and a 
strength which are missing in most 
color advertisements. 

Far too often your choice is the 
old wedding present choice—a 
Sterling silver salt-and-pepper or a 
German silver platter. Taste usu- 
ally dictates the Sterling. 

And lastly—and also far too 
often—the importance of color as a 
sales feature in your wares is 
greatly over-rated. People may be 
buying your wares for every other 
reason, except the color—service, 
economy, prestige and whatnot. 
Your colors may even be all wrong ; 
your customers may be buying im 
spite of your colors. 


Do you prepare advertisements or 
campaigns? 
This is an important question to 
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raise—but the pros and cons ca 
be set forth in short order. 

Take a look at the army and yo 
find most of the answer. A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link 
—but it wouldn’t be a chain with. 
out a lot of links. 

Out of such a mixture of meta 
phors we realize that neither ap 
advertisement, nor a random co- 
lection of isolated, disconnected ad- 
vertisements, could be expected to 
do much good against a multiple 
enemy—your audience. Your fac. 
tory is geared to mass production, 
Your sales must be secured in vol- 
ume. And your advertising must 
be done in campaigns. At the same 
time each soldier in your army 
must carry a full set of equipment. 
Each advertisement should stand 
on its own feet, without leaning on 
the other units in the campaign. 

No single member of your audi- 
ence will see your whole series, 
And no single advertisement in 
your campaign will be seen by your 
whole audience. 

Think and plan campaigns—pre- 
pare and issue advertisements. 

Old Aesop Glim raises this 
apparently simple question of cam- 
paigns versus advertisements, be- 
cause he has seen too many adver- 
tisers expecting too much from 
individual advertisements. 

_ And too many copy men provid- 
ing individual advertisements with 
too little equipment. 


Compiles Handbook on 


Information Services 
The Special Libraries Associati 
Providence, R. -»  Yepresenting 
brarians of banks, insurance companies, 
publishers and business concerns, has 
compiled a “Handbook of Commercial 
and Financial Information Services.” 





The book is based on the experiences 
of business librarians with sources of 
business and statistical data. The hand 
book lists 214 services, describing the 
type of information each offers, its cost 
and frequency of publication. 





Kelvinator Appoints 
J. S. Garceau 


John S. Garceau has been appointed 
assistant sales promotion manager of the 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation, Detroit 





Joins Boston Agency 
Henry H. Hochberg has been ap 
pointed art director of Aaron S. Bloom 
Boston advertising agency. 
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For the last ten months of 1930, 
The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
gained more than half a million 


lines in local display advertising. 
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What Will Banks Sell in 1931? 


Is a New Phase of Financial Advertising, in Which Credit Is Treated 
as Merchandise, in the Making? 


By Don Knowlton 


Publicity Manager, The Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


[Eprrortat Nore: In the Decem- 
ber 4, 1930, issue of Printers’ Ink 
there appeared an article by Roy 
Dickinson, associate editor, entitled: 
“Go Out and Sell Credit—an Idea 
for Banks.” In his article, Mr. 
Dickinson advanced the thought that 
if banks were to call upon adver- 
tising agencies for ideas, they would 
find a market for idle money. 

In his recent speech before the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers, Don 
Knowlton, publicity manager of The 
Union Trust Co., of Cleveland, elab- 
orated on this idea of selling credit 
as manufacturers sell merchandise.] 


I THINK financial advertising is 
likely to be due for a heavy 
shift in emphasis in 1931. 

First of all, let’s take stock of 
our merchandise. What do we 
have on our shelves? What are 
banks selling ? 

Here we get into some 
peculiar paradoxes. 

The bank advertising man may 
consider that the bank is selling 
business prestige, financial prog- 
ress, personal prosperity, freedom 
from want and worry, the com- 
fort and happiness that come with 
money in the bank—in short, the 
desirability of building up deposits, 
from the point of view of the cus- 
tomer. 

The officer in charge of opera- 
tion of branches may think that 
the bank is selling convenience and 
accessibility. And so on. 

But the bank’s loaning officers 
have an entirely different view. 
They say that the bank is selling 
credit. From their standpoint, the 
bank is not selling bank accounts 
but is, instead, buying deposits. 
The deposits are the raw material 
of the credit factory, and loans are 
the finished product. 

From that standpoint it is ob- 
vious that in the past the bank ad- 
vertiser has concentrated his efforts 
upon the buying end of the bank, 
rather than the selling end. He 
has done his utmost to bring into 


very 


Part of a talk delivered on January 7 
before the Chicago Financial Advertisers. 
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the bank larger quantities of raw 
material which could put 
through the credit factory and con- 
verted into loans. 

In the past this has always 
seemed the obvious and practicable 
thing, because the bank could al- 
ways sell at a profit all the credit 
it could manufacture. 

I don’t say that we ought to cut 
out entirely advertising for increased 
deposits. But the fact remains 
that right now many banks are 
not particularly anxious to get in 
a large volume of new deposits. 
Their difficulty is to know what 
in the world to do with all the 
funds which they now have. 

It may be that in some districts 
there is plenty of employment t 
be had for savings funds at fair 
rates, but on the whole I think 
banks are going to be hard pressed 
to loan the full allowable percent- 
age of their savings deposits at 
satisfactory income, for some 
months to come. 

What’s the answer? 

Well, a flour mill, for example, 
in the same predicament would 
quit advertising for wheat, would 
cut the price it paid for wheat, 
and would begin advertising for 
sales of flour. 

Now I don’t think we ought to 
go quite that far. I don’t think 
we ought to discourage savings 
accounts or stop all savings adver- 
tising. But I do think that we 
can place less emphasis on deposit- 
building than we have in the past, 
at least for the time being—and I 
think that we may find it advisable 
to reduce the rate of interest we're 
paying on deposits and try to in- 
crease our sales of credit. 

It is one of the peculiar para- 
doxes of .banking that the adver- 
tising manager has never had 
anything to say about selling the 
principal product of the institution 
for which he works. : 

You can look through ten years 
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Cover 98 Cities 
at One Low Cost 


There are 98 cities and towns in the Tampa Tribune's 
60 mile retail trade area. All are linked to Tampa 
by a network of paved highways. 


These cities, with Tampa as a center, form the most 
thickly populated and highly industrialized area in 
Florida. They afford the advertiser a concentrated 
group of progressive communities, which may be 
reached through one medium, with a minimum 
advertising investment. 


The Tampa Tribune effectively and completely 
covers this market with a circulation nearly twice 
as a as that of any other newspaper in South- 


west Florida. 
GQ 


1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area. . . . 750,000* 


*More than half the population of Florida. 








TAMPA, FLORIDA 


The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 
tives: New York, Philadeiphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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A Butcher... A Baker 
A Candlestick Maker 








O MATTER what your business is, you’re pretty 
N sure to find someone here who knows a good 
deal about it. There are a lot of us, and our collective 
experience covers a pretty wide field. 


One of us once worked for a packing plant. An- 
other has worked as a bakery salesman. One of our 
ablest women was traffic manager for a coal mine. 
Another ran a retail grocery store. Offhand we can- 
not think of any one here who has ever made candles 
—but the chances are that somebody here knows all 
about how it is done. 

Frequently when one of us wants to know some- 
thing that lies outside his experience he has only to 
step into the office next door to get the information. 

A big agency? Yes indeed. Big enough to know 
something about almost everything. 














RALPH B. CAMPBELL BRUCE BARTON 
Account Representative Chairman of the Board 


Minneapolis New York 
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advertising of many a bank, and 
you won't find in that whole port- 
folio a single mention of the fact 
that the bank loans money. 

I can’t say how we're going to 
advertise credit. I’ve never had 
any experience in that line of ad- 
vertising. I wouldn’t know how to 
get at it, any more than I would 
know how to go about advertising 
neckties or roller skates. 

As I have said before, in the 
past banks have never felt that 
they needed to advertise credit. 
But now, with the need for more 
credit sales upon us, I’m wondering 
whether banks haven't lost out to 
some extent by keeping it such a 
secret that they loan money. 

While banks have been concen- 
trating their advertising efforts 
upon offering to buy unlimited 
quantities of deposits, instalment 
houses and financing companies 
have been building up a tremen- 
dous market for credit. 


As I say, this is all deep water 
to me. I don’t know how to go 
at it. I’m simply saying that credit 


is mighty attractive merchandise 
which can be advertised and sold, 
and that instalment houses have 
made the merchandising of credit 
very profitable. And now that 
banks have suddenly found them- 
selves with a surplus of credit on 
their hands, I think it’s up to banks 
to figure out some way of mer- 
chandising it more extensively. 

But, of course, immediately diffi- 
culties present themselves. We 
can’t simply advertise that we will 
lend money to all comers. In that 
case we would merely bring in a 
flock of would-be borrowers whom 
we would have to turn down as 
poor credit risks. 

Neither can we compete directly 
with instalment houses and financ- 
ing companies in making loans on 
merchandise. The character of the 
loans which we can make is quite 
limited. 

Very well—let’s approach the 
subject from a different angle. 
What is our present field for loans, 
and how widely are we trying to 
cover that field? ' 

We have, roughly, three divi- 
sions of loans—mortgage, collateral 
and commercial. 

I think we certainly can leave 
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collateral loans out of the Picture, 
as far as any attempt to increase 
credit sales is concerned. Not 
that collateral loans are not desir- 
able or profitable, but we are look- 
ing for more stable and more per- 
manent customers for bank credit. 
That leaves us mortgage loans and 
commercial loans to work on. 
Can we advertise mortgage 
loans? I think so. We are going 
to do some of it in 1931 at The 
Union Trust Company in Cleve- 
land. In our window displays and 
street-car cards, we are going to 
announce that we make first mort- 
gage loans on homes. This is a 
very small step, I'll admit, but the 
point is that it is a step. It’s go- 
ing farther than our bank has ever 
gone before in actually advertising 
the credit side of the institution. 
Now as to increasing actual 
sales of first mortgage loans. 


Go After the Buyer 


In the past we've been selling 
first mortgage loans in a seller's 
market. We've let the buyer come 
to us. We haven't let the bor- 
rower feel that he’s buying a prod- 
uct that we're selling—we’ve let 
him feel instead that he was beg- 
ging us for a favor, which we 
grudgingly granted as a special 
dispensation to him. 

I think we'll have to change our 
point of view. In the past, a 
branch manager, looking at a new 
man who has just moved into a 
neighborhood, has thought to him- 
self, “We've got to get his ac- 
count!” Nowadays the branch 
manager ought to think to him- 
self, “Why can’t we sell that fel- 
low a mortgage loan?” A sales 
analysis of a branch manager’s ter- 
ritory should include, not merely a 
survey of possible deposits, but 
what is more to the point today, a 
survey of possible mortgage loans 

Let’s see what we can do toward 
merchandising commercial loans. 
What prospects do we have ior 
commercial credit? 

In the past, the larger corpora- 
tions have almost always stood 
ready to buy as much commercial 
credit as we would produce. But 
today that situation also is re 
versed. Many a corporation which 
two years ago was a borrower to 
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the extent of a half million dollars 
now doesn’t owe its bank a cent, 
and instead may have a half mil- 
lion on deposit in the savings side. 
Hundreds of large corporations to- 
day have cash reserves so large 
that even if business picks up sub- 
stantially this year and next year 
they may not need to buy commer- 
cial credit for a long time to come. 

If we are going to increase our 
sales of commercial credit, there- 
fore, we will have to do so among 
the smaller businesses that are in 
need of it—businesses that, as they 
develop, may look forward to ex- 
pansion and to increasing future 
financial requirements. 

Immediately we are faced with 
what appears an insurmountable 
difficulty. How many of these 
smaller businesses, which represent 
a potential market for credit, could 
produce statements which would 
entitle them to loans? Have not 
our sales of credit to smaller busi- 
nesses already reached the limit 
commensurate with safety? 


Making the Small Business a Good 
Credit Risk 


Very well, let’s go one step far- 
ther. What can we do to help the 
small businesses that are banking 
with us get their affairs into such 
shape that they will become better 
credit risks, and so better pros- 
pects for sales of credit? 

There are a number of matters 
which have to do with the ordinary 
routine of good business practice, 
which are more or less standard- 
ized, and about which information 
is readily availabie—at least, as 
far as fundamental principles are 
concerned. I’m frank to say I 
don’t know just what they are— 
I've never tried to run a business, 
and I've never worked in a credit 
department. But I would venture 
to say that any good credit man- 
ager knows more or less what 
standard practice is with respect 
to such basic questions as analysis 
of inventory turnover, allocation of 
overhead, installation of budgetary 
control, evaluation of plant equip- 
ment, and set-up and analysis of 
a financial statement. 

Many of the small business men 
who are customers of banks, how- 
ever, are still ignorant of a good 
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many of these first principles. 
That is why they are in trouble. 
That is why they are poor credit 
risks. 

__It seems to me, therefore, that 
if we are to increase our sales of 
commercial credit to small busi- 
nesses, the first step would be to 
make some effort to educate these 
small businesses to the adoption of 
first principles of good business 
operation. 

How can we do that? 

I don’t know. Possibly we can 
do it through supplying such busi- 
nesses with simple manuals of 
standard business practices. Pos- 
sibly we can do it by personal con- 
ference with bank officers. Pos- 
sibly we can do it by calls of men 
in our new business departments. 
Or it might be necessary to go a 
step farther and set up an actual 
commercial service department, 
with a trained expert at its head. 

Just what part advertising plays 
in this picture I’m certainly not yet 
prepared to answer. But I’m sure 
that a service of this sort would 
certainly give an advertiser an op- 
portunity to offer to a commercial 
customer a more interesting brand 
of merchandise than the old-fash- 
ioned “friendly bank with a feeling 
of welcome.” 

So with respect to my original 
question, “What will banks have 
to sell in 1931?” I can only say 
that I don’t know—but I’m certain 
it won’t be the same old merchan- 
dise they were selling in 1929 and 
1930. 

The fact is, I think a new chap- 
ter of financial advertising is in 
the making. We'll all of us take 
a whack at writing it, and we'll 
make a lot of mistakes, but before 
we get through with it I think we 
will have worked out various plans 
whereby bank advertising will no 
longer be merely an accessory in 
banking, like the trunk rack on the 
back of an automobile, but will de- 
velop into one of the essential 
parts that makes the credit machine 
go round. 





Joins Toronto Agency 
Seymour A. Smith, formerly with the 
MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto, 
has joined C. Smith & Son, Ltd., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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During 1930, The Press maintained its consis- 
tent leadership despite the fact that 9 large 
stores withdrew their advertising from The 
Press in January and February during a discus- 
sion regarding the principles of rate-making. 
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Effective 


circulation is assumed when news- 
paper space is contracted for. The 
Cincinnati Times-Star has a proven 
reader responsiveness. Each copy is 
bought for its news, bought by liter- 
ate buyers, able and wanting to buy 
...a@ home newspaper moulding the 
preferences of the women heads of 
families. Its circulation has consis- 
tently maintained a solid, generous 
growth; its thorough coverage of 
the true Cincinnati market is com- 
pletely effective. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY QFO™THE CITY’ 


Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
OE. 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


. Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Watch Profits This Year! 


Are Advertisers Interpreting the 1931 Swing to Lower Price Levels Too 
Liberally and Literally? 


By R. W. Clarke 


NV ANY advertisers are certain 
that they are going to sell 
considerably more merchandise 
during 1931 than they did last year. 

Retailers—particularly the mail- 
order houses and chain-store sys- 
tems—also are looking for larger 
sales. 

These expectations are in no way 
emotional; they are based on what 
seem to be fairly sane and logical 
premises. 

But the big question before the 
house, according to the viewpoint 
of certain merchandisers who 
think, rather than feel, is this: 

Are we going to make any money 
this year? 

I have listened to several discus- 
sions on this subject during the last 
few weeks and have participated in 
one or two. As a result, I can't 
shake off the impression that many 
companies are in for a_ serious 
beating this year, despite ad- 
mittedly improving conditions, un- 
less they give some attention, not 
only to selling, but to selling at a 
profit. 

An enormous amount of mer- 
chandise is being substantially 
given away these days. If it were 
confined to clearance sales of goods 
already in retail stocks, all would 
be lovely. But stocks intended for 
retailing next spring and summer 
are being sold on this basis—not 
all stocks, of course, but many. 
Recently on two separate occa- 
sions I visited for several hours 
at the American Furniture Mart, 
in Chicago. The midwinter furni- 
ture market was in full swing and, 
to quote an Indiana manufacturer 
who was present with his entire 
sales force, it was “a whale of a 
market.” The various permanent 
exhibits, taking in substantially 
” everything in the way of furni- 
ture and home furnishings, were 
crowded with retailers who seemed 
eager to buy and who did buy. 

The entire event looked like one 
belonging to the good old times. 
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“Say,” elatedly exclaimed one 
sales manager, “do you know we 
have sold just about three times 
as much merchandise this week as 
during the 1930 market?” 

“I congratulate you,” said a man- 
ufacturer who was visiting him at 
the time. “That’s wonderful. But, 
may I ask, are you making any 
money ?” 

The sales manager’s happy smile 
began to appear a bit sickly. No, 
he couldn’t say that he was. In 
fact he knew he wasn’t. And, to 
tell the truth, he wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the low prices he was 
getting would entail an actual loss 
to his firm. 


Prices Talk 


“But,” he said, his face brighten- 
ing up once more, “we have got to 
get things going. Low prices are 
going to talk this year. People are 
holding off until prices get to the 
bottom; so are dealers. you 
suppose these crowds came here 
merely by accident or because they 
decided all at once that this busi- 
ness depression was only imagi- 
nary? They came here because 
we, you (addressing the manufac- 
turer) and all the others told them 
in advance about the low prices we 
would offer.” 

“Just leave us ‘out of it,” replied 
the manufacturer. “We did no 
such thing. And I don’t believe 
these dealers were drawn wholly 
by price baits. We have sold thus 
far about 10 per cent more than 
last year and this is not at all bad 
under the circumstances; it is just 
about as much as we can expect. 
But get this: We are making some 
profit on our sales as a whole. I 
am not bragging about the extent 
of this profit; we ought to have 
more; but we are giving nothing 
away. As between a fair amount 
of business at a modest profit and 
a big business at no profit, give 
me the first every time.” 

“But prices have got to come 
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down, I tell you,” insisted the sales 
manager. “Didn't you see what 
Sears and Ward did last week? 
They sent out their spring catalogs 
with the lowest prices in some lines 
that either of them ever offered in 
all the years they have been in 
business. This is smart merchan- 
dising ; they know their stuff. But 
you don’t need to tell me that they 
are making much of a profit on 
the things they sell.” 

The sales manager’s remark 
about Sears’ and Ward’s catalogs 
sizes up fairly well with other mis- 
taken impressions about these two 
distributors. Similar ideas were 
expressed last winter, about this 
time, when the two mail-order 
houses eame out with their mid- 
winter bargain books featuring 
some astonishingly low prices. It 
was concluded by a great many 
people who should have known bet- 
ter that these reduced prices pro- 
claimed or portended a condition 
wherein merchandisers would have 
to forget about profits if they 
wanted volume buying to resume. 

The prices offered in Sears’ and 
Ward’s midwinter bargain books 
(not the spring catalogs as the 
sales manager stated; these are not 
vet in the mails) do break all rec- 
ords on certain items. To an ex- 
tent, these prices are a reflection 
of the falling commodity levels, but 
for the most part they are arbi- 
trarily placed so as to move an 
accumulation of merchandise that 
is always on hand in January—this 
year in greater quantities than 
ever. 

The mail-order houses have been 
following the same tactics for 
thirty years, and, as was men- 
tioned by Printers’ INK in a dis- 
cussion of the same subject early 
in 1930, there is absolutely nothing 
in the development to cause people 
to decide that profits must be sacri- 
ficed ruthlessly if goods are going 
to be sold in volume during the 
coming months. 

It should be remembered that 
the basic mail-order appeal is price 
—always has been and always will 
be. The minute Sears and Ward 
are unable to undersell the average 
retailer, just that minute the de- 
cline of their mail-order business 
starts. They have to be the first to 
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sense falling commodity levels 
and, in the offering of corresponj. 
ingly lower prices, beat the othe 
fellow to it. And when they ar 
stuck with a surplus inventory, x 
is the case this year, they hesitate 
not at all in applying the knife tp 
prices—an ancient and honorabk 
art in which they are the worlds 
leading experts. 

They may not make much profits 
in the midwinter clearance sales 
now in progress. But they do aim 
to make a profit on the goods sold 
in their regular spring catalog that 
will shortly be in the hands of 
some 7,000,000 buyers. The prices, 
of course, will be lower than a 
year ago—not blindly slashed in an 
effort to maintain or increase $ell- 
ing volume, but scientifically re 
duced to correspond with the lower 
production and buying costs that 
are now current. 


Profits Will Be Guarded 


If merchandisers would be 
guided or influenced by an accurate 
understanding of what the mail- 
order houses are doing, they would 
not go far wrong. But the trouble 
is they jump at conclusions and 
read in the Sears and Ward plan 
something that is not there. Sears 
and Ward are not going to buy 
business this year; their prices will 
be lower in sensitive response to 
economic conditions, but they will 
guard their profits insofar as it is 
possible to do so. 

Some of the steadiest, clearest 
thinking and most conservative 
manufacturers are becoming a bit 
shaky as they contemplate the un- 
deniable swing toward lower prices 
in everything. Being essentially 
producers and lacking the advertis- 
ing mind, they worry about the ab- 
sence of large selling volume; they 
are tempted to do almost anything 
to enable their plants again to run 
to capacity. : 

I had lunch the other day m 
Chicago with the president of an 
Ohio furnace manufacturing com- 
pany. He told me that the 1930 
net profits of his organization were 
almost to a penny $10,000 larger 
than those of 1929. 

“But,” he said, “we are not at 
all proud of this record. We made 
it by being Scotch. In_ other 
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BE SURE YOU PICK 
THE RIGHT TUBES 


ADVERTISING RECEPTI€¢ 


—tubes may LOOK alike, bu 


Your modern radio set uses different kinds of tubes. And 
cannot get full reception without installing the right tubes in 
proper places. Outwardly, all tubes look alike—there’s but 
difference between a rectifier and an amplifier—until 
improperly locate them in your set. 

Boston, the fourth largest market in the United States, is that 


Outwardly it is a compact unit of nearly two million people v 
a thirty-minute ride of Boston’s heart—three million in an 


radius. 
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t this three million compactness is distinctly divided into two 
s—and wealth or class has nothing to do with it. It is a 
vage by heredity, tradition, environment and belief. Each 
up, produced by years of evolution, keenly differing in habits, 
onal preferences and thought. Each demanding a particular 


of newspaper. 


t as radio users know that it is necessary to have the right 
bes rightly located in their radio sets for full reception, so 
rtisers eventually realize it is necessary to use the right 
spapers to obtain full market advertising reception in Boston. 


y know that the newspapers of Boston serve the viewpoints 
one or the other of the two groups of Bostonians. And that 
newspaper serves both. 


¢ Herald-Traveler, which leads all Boston newspapers in total 
vertising lineage, differs from its three contemporaries in 
nost every way. It serves the group which bestows on 


vertisers the major portion of Boston’s purchasing power. The 
her group of Bostonians is reached by any one of the other 
papers. 


advertiser's problem is less difficult than unique. He must 
sure of finding the right newspapers to reach the three million 
tket-—and the Boston Herald-Traveler is distinctly the news- 

t to reach the group to which the other three newspapers 
not appeal! 


eight years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 
: os . . 
lal meet advertising, including sil GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., New York 
among Boston daily papers. Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 
Typographic Service, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Faithorn Corporation 

Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats 

0., Inc. 


CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies 
Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. (A-C) 

The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc 

Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arrts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typogrephers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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All Typographers 


Can Not Reach Our 
Standard... We wish they 


could. We are not moralists. How- 
ever, we believe that we reflect the 
spirit of the leaders of the adver- 
tising profession in declaring that 
the practice of typography should 
carry with it undoubted integrity, 
proved ability and adherence to 
well-defined ethical and artistic 
standards. Only by the adoption of 
such principles can our guild ad- 
vance. Only thus will it win the 
confidence and hold the patronage 


of advertising man and advertiser. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
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words, we cut out a lot of costly 
selling frills and absolutely refused 
to lower our prices for competitive 
purposes. The result was.that we 
sold fewer furnaces in 1930 than 
in 1929, even though we did make 
more money. We have got to get 
back that volume some way or 
other, and I am wondering if we 
did not make a mistake in making 
our prices responsive only to lower 
production cost and not reducing 
them arbitrarily to stimulate sales.” 

This manufacturer, by the way, 
did not lay off a single man during 
the last year, although, necessarily, 
he has been working on a some- 
what reduced schedule. His com- 
mon sense tells him that today he is 
in much better shape to carry his 
men along and doubtless give them 
more work in the near future than 
he would have been if his financial 
statement showed a net loss of 
$10,000 for 1930 rather than a net 
profit. But his pride is touched. 
He wants volume and, while still 
telling Satan to get behind him, he 
is strongly tempted to reduce his 
prices to a figure he knows is not 
an economic level. 

What he is now trying to sell 
himself upon is what might be 
termed aggressive price-cutting. 
This is not quite so bad as defen- 
sive price-cutting, but the illusion 
is the same in both cases. Greater 
profits are not going to come from 
an increase in volume based on 
selling prices that are uneconomic- 
ally fixed. 

Once a producer gets started 
along this line, he is likely to be 
forced into a place where he has 
to sell his goods with little or no 
reference to his production costs. 
The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers is authority for the 
statement that “literally hundreds 
of manufacturers are today pricing 
their products blindly .. . with 
nly a general idea of what it costs 
to produce them.” 

But even if a manufacturer does 
know his production cost, let him 
start price-cutting to get volume 
and he may as well be in the posi- 
tion of the hundreds spoken of by 
the association. 

As things settle down to their 
normal level within the next year, 
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profits for many companies are in- 
evitably going to be lower. This 
is all the more cause why they 
should be carefully -watched and 
not offered up as a useless sacrifice 
to volume. A paragraph from 
Paul Mazur’s book on American 
prosperity is good reading at this 
juncture. 

“Already,” says Mr. Mazur, “the 
signs of lower profits are here. 
The business man complains that 
competition is too keen and there is 
too much productive capacity in the 
country. True, he actually means 
that there is not a seller's market 
for the 100 per cent use of his 
facilities. He forgets that all his 
competitors in their striving for 
volume find yesterday’s market too 
small and today’s market already 
cramped. : 


The Ideal Sales Market 


“His ideal sales market is one 
that constantly and almost continu- 
ously outgrows his productive ca- 
pacity, and the fact that he must 
fight for his share of a slowly 
broadening market means for him 
that business is below normal. 
Whereas normal business, as mea- 
sured over the course of years, 
represents the use of about 60 per 
cent of the industrial capacity that 
has been built to meet peak de- 
mand, to the business man normal 
means ‘rotten’ business, and ‘nor- 
malcy’ exists for him only when 
the business machine is running at 
about 85 per cent to 90 per cent of 
its highest rated speed.” 

It is almost an insult to a manu- 
facturer’s intelligence to tell him 
that the greater his unprofitable 
volume grows the larger his loss is 
going to be. Everybody knows 
this, but one would scarcely think 
so judging from the way some are 
going after volume with the first 
showing of sunlight in 1931. Sell 
50,000 radios at no profit and wrap 
up a dollar bill with each set to 
bring still greater volume and you 
have lost quite a bit of money. 
Sell 1,000 radios at a profit of only 
$1 each and you have made some 
money. 

Retail inventories, as PRINTERS’ 
INK has repeatedly stated, are 
down as the new year starts. If 
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manufacturers will not fret over 
the thought that the market is too 
small for them and not try to force 
things artificially by striving to 
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produce volume where volume doe 
not belong, they are in line for a 
satisfactory—and a profitable 
business. 


Angles on Space Buying 


At Last the Space Department Seems Again to Be Coming into Its Own 


By E. Ross Gamble 


Vice-President, 


HE encouraging thing about all 

the discussion in recent months 
on space buying is the fact that 
at last, in some measure, agen- 
cies, advertisers, and publishers are 
realizing the importance of this 
department of agency service. 


E. Ross Gamble 


The space buyer, some years 
ago, was a most important person 
when the ability to beat down the 
publisher on rates, secure free 
space and special discounts were 
the first requisites for the position, 
but with the advent of the A.B.C., 
the publication of rate services and 
a general stability of rates, the 
work in some agencies has been left 
to a minor employee with little ex- 
perience and usually poorly paid. 
When a large amount of money 
was to be expended in any one 
magazine, the principals of the 
agency gave it some thought and 
attention, but a schedule for news- 
papers was given to a clerk with 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 


Ltd., Chicago 


a rate book, and a list was made 
up with circulation the only basis 
for selection. 

It is not of first importance 
whether the space buyer sees a 
publisher’s representative by ap- 
pointment or on certain days, nor 
even if he keeps the solicitor wait- 
ing hours in the reception room, 
but what is important is, has he 
all the information necessary for 
a proper selection; has he the 
background and experience prop- 
erly to analyze all the data; does 
he know what kind of an audience 
the advertising is directed to, the 
location of the market to be 
reached and what the advertiser 
can afford to spend to do the job? 

All the data necessary on almost 
any magazine or newspaper may 
be secured by the agency without 
a great deal of trouble or expense, 
but how to analyze these data and 
how properly to use this informa- 
tion requires more ability and ex- 
perience than most agencies have 
given to it. 

Copy, layout and art, merchan- 
dising and research have had the 
attention of the highest paid and 
the best brains of the agency. At 
last there are good indications that 
the department of space buying is 
going to have the attention that it 
rightly deserves, and the men at 
the head of that branch of agency 
service will be as well equipped in 
training and ability as in any other 
department of the agency. 


Join Robert Gair Company 


G. A. Vollmer, formerly vice-president 


of the Kieckhefer Container Company, 
New York, and C. Andrews, for- 
merly with the Robertson Paper Box 
Company, also of that city, have joined 
the sales staff of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New York, containers and fold 
boxes. 
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This message—addressed to the business men 


who will underwrite 1931 advertising—appears 


in the current issue of The Business Week. 
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useful, compels this publication to maintain 
its own staff of foreign correspondents and 
editors—newsmen not of the usual cut. 


ANY OTHER STANDARD of foreign news 
service would fall short of your needs. You 
demand information assembled with the 
speed of cable and wireless, but sieved and 
checked by men who instinctively recog- 
nize the significance of the day’s news to 
business and business men. Look, now, at 
the foreign news in this issue. It’s not glam- 
orous or biased. It moves fast; yet is com- 
prehensive. It is the type of intelligence 
especially useful to the heads of important 
businesses. It is not entertainment for John 
O'Toole or William Jones. 


By EDITORIAL excellence alone, The Busi- 
ness Week must hold you among its readers. 
By the same token, we are determined to 
keep your confreres interested. And that 
very determination represents a fine poten- 
tial for you. If this influential group, meet- 
ing weekly within these pages, can aid your 
business or sales, why not talk to them dur- 
ing these “meetings”? The real value of 
The Business Week advertising pages is in 
no way indicated by their moderate cost. 
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A READING DIET THAT 
DOESN'T INCLUDE HASH 


Our EDITORS have no use for the paste 
pot and scissors. The Business Week is any- 
thing but a clip sheet or digest of week-old 
newspaper news. 


As A MATTER OF FACT, practically all 
The Business Week’s news is gathered from 
original sources by its own staff or through 
the editors of affiliated McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications. The weekly cable billsalone would 
pay the editorial cost of some publications. 


EXPENSIVE? Of course it is. But consider 
the type of men who read The Business 
Week. These top men of business have 
bought and paid for fast-moving, personally- 
investigated business news. Their needs set 
the editorial pace. 


YOU CAN JUDGE the character of The 
Business Week’s circulation by the contents 
of a single issue. But if you want additional 
proof, then take a look at the names, titles 
and connections on the subscription galleys. 
If you know important business and busi- 
ness men, you'll feel right at home. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
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Central Illinois Has 
Come Through— 


The Economic Battle 
With Reserves Intact 


















—Our industries are maintaining wage scales and 


practically normal working forces. 
(Less than 2% of our population is unemployed.) 


—Bloomington and McLean County banks have 
come through without one single failure—ready 
and able to meet all community needs with 


resources of $27,864,000.00. 


(The only bank failure in 10 years was that of a rural bank in 1923.) 


—Bloomington retail stores have maintained sales 
volumes to a remarkable degree by carrying nor- 
mal stocks and using active promotion. 


A Market Never Subject 
to Radical Fluctuations 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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New Products—a Cure for 
Saturated Markets 


Many Corporations Are Suffering from Decreased Earnings Because 
They Are Operating in Closed or Limited Markets 


By W. W. Hay 


N front of me are the compara- 
tive income statements of a 
large corporation manufacturing 
and selling a household appliance. 
[he corporation in question was 
rganized in 1919. Within four 
vears after commencing business 
it had captured one-fourth the en- 
tire market for its product, and by 
ts leadership it manages to hold 
this share. Nevertheless, larger 
profits were secured in 1923 and 
in 1924 than have been earned in 
recent years on a greater volume 


of sales. 


7 


include many well-known and 
wealthy corporations. 

The most important limited mar- 
ket today is the passenger auto- 
mobile market (Chart I), which 
for more than five years has been 
a limited market exhibiting marked 
cycles of expansion and contrac- 
tion. The effect upon corporation 
earnings derived solely from a 
limited market is often made ap- 
parent from the flattening of the 
trend or even a downward ten- 
dency of income. Statistics relat- 
ing to consumers’ goods in a lim- 
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This corporation is but one of a 
large and growing number of man- 
ufacturers whose income either has 
stopped growing or may be actu- 
ally decreasing, because they are 
operating in closed or limited mar- 
kets. More and more markets are 
being saturated by our methods of 
mass distribution, and as many of 
these show signs of becoming lim- 
ited markets, the tendency toward 
declining income is broadening to 


Reprinted by special permission from 
The Annalist. 
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ited market reflect to a marked 
degree the rise and fall of business 
and are highly cyclical in their 
temporary movements, consequently 
any examination should be made 
by comparison of the secular trend. 

The business of most corpora- 
tions is affected by the tides of de- 
mand set up with the periodic 
expansion and contraction of busi- 
ness. When a corporation is pro- 
ducing for a market which shows 
signs of closing, or which is al- 
ready limited, the ebb of demand 
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usually has a severe effect upon 
earnings. The real earning ca- 
pacity of a business or the true 
value of its securities is to be ap- 
praised not so much from its past 
as by weighing its present position 
relative to the future. The re- 
sults secured by the management 
over a past period are sometimes 
a criterion of what to. expect, but 
the manufacturer in a closed mar- 
ket must maintain a position sus- 
ceptible of change. 

A large corporation (Chart II),* 





AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS 


THOUSANDS OF TRUCKS 
THOUSANOS 














MILUONS Gr DOLLARS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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"25 "27 


Chart II 
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producing heavy motor trucks and 
other vehicles, has had for some 
years a declining income. The mo- 
tor truck industry as a whole con- 
tinues to show growth of a healthy 
character, but the range of ca- 
pacities, “2 tons and over,” (A) is 
slowly closing. The most profit- 
able range (B) for several makers 
has been decreasing steadily in re- 
cent years and the effect on the 
corporation in question (C) and 
on many other makers of heavy- 
duty trucks has been disastrous. 
Style and the demands of users 
have changed the industry, the 
particular corporation has been un- 
able for various reasons to shift 


*Only the trends derived from the 3- 
year moving average are shown. 
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its position, and the corporation’ 
income has suffered accordingly, 

The income of another corpora. 
tion making a household appliance 
increased very rapidly until its 
market became satisfied and its 
competitors caught up, and there. 
by limited sales to a “fair share" 
of a market rapidly becoming sat. 
urated by the efforts of this single 
manufacturer. In seeking more 
than a fair share of the available 
market its production facilities 
were expanded to a capacity sufi- 
cient to produce two-thirds of the 
annual requirements of the in- 
dustry. This over-capacity is now 
a burden on the business, since the 
relative dollar volume of sales 
from its plant investment has fallen 
off on an average of almost 1 
per cent annually since 1926. 

The greatest annual earnings of 
this corporation were made in the 
year ended June 30, 1926, and not 
until last year were these records 
approached, only to be driven 
sharply downward to the level of 
1925 by the collapse of its busi- 
ness during 1930. In the mean- 
time, the industry had been dis- 
rupted by the operations of this 
company, the trade association 
abandoned and exemplary damages 
secured in open court by one of 
its competitors. Of what avail if 
the manufacturer gain the whole 
market and lose his own profits? 

Competition in limited markets 
is greatest in low price ranges and 
leads to attempts to increase sales 
by the production of more goods 
at a lower price. The excess ca- 
pacity always present in such in- 
dustries encourages the production 
of more goods than the market will 
absorb at any price, and over- 
production results. In this man- 
ner the peak of production is driven 
ever upward, dealers’ stocks be- 
gin to mount as business recedes, 
and when the slump comes it is 
much more severe because of al- 
most complete shut-down of pro- 
duction. This is what happened 
to the passenger car makers last 
winter, and the same over-produc- 
tion, followed by collapse of pro- 
duction, took place in other limited 
industries. : 
The manufacturer engaged in 
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mass production of consumers’ 
goods, who has expanded plant 
facilities too far beyond the actual 
needs of his own market, may find 
the earliest evidence of the closing 
of his market in the presence of 
this excess capacity. The pressure 
of the combined excess capacity of 
many manufacturers in the same 
market then leads to over-produc- 
tion in good times and to price-cut- 
ting and trade abuses in poor times. 
In poor times excess capacity be- 
comes a real burden on the busi- 
ness, and, combined with higher 
costs of distribution and lower 
sales prices, lowers the profits out 

f proportion to the volume of 
business done and renders more 
dificult the return to higher prices 
and greater profits in good times. 
Thus the profits of the manufac- 
turer are restricted during good 
times by price reductions passed 
on to the consumer as a part of 
the benefits of increased produc- 
tion, and are always decreased 
during periods of lessened activity 
by the lower return on restricted 
production, giving rise to large 
differences in the temporary (cycli- 
cal) earnings and tending to de- 
crease or actually to depress the 
long-time (secular) trend. 

The decline which invariably fol- 
lows a wave of prosperity will 
cause some manufacturers to sacri- 
fice profit on their investment in 
order to keep plants in use. In 
order to lower some of the costs 
of production, surplus earnings 
from previous years may be in- 
vested in improvements to plant 
and equipment, and the resulting 
efficiencies add still further to ca- 
pacity where there is already ex- 
cess. The manufacturer might 
fare fully as well in respect to 
profits who uses a part of surplus 
profits for the development of new 
uses for the goods he makes, or 


who invests in new tools and 
equipment and makes the changes 
necessary for an entirely new ar- 


ticle. The good-will already cre- 
ated by his goods makes it com- 
paratively simple for the reputable 
manufacturer to recapture his sat- 
isied market with another and 
different article, and thereby es- 
cape further limiting his profits. 
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There are many examples of 
corporations which have recently 
superimposed on an_ established 
business the making of an en- 
tirely new product, some without 
any over-large capital expenditures. 
The passage from a limited mar- 
ket into a new and different market 
is a sound remedy, and we find 
such combinations as automotive 
electrical parts to radio receiving 
sets, oil burners to refrigerators, 
radio manufacturing to refrigera- 
tors, etc. The choice depends upon 
opposed seasonal requirements, the 
existence of proved dealer organi- 
zations and the presence of a large 
consumer good-will market for the 
products of the particular corpora- 
tion. In effect, the effort to re- 
capture with the new article an 
already satisfied consumer market 
is an outstanding development of 
present-day merchandising. 

The success of such diversifica- 
tion and its effect on corporation 
earnings may be measured only in 
isolated instances. The market for 
many manufacturers is easily sat- 
isfied from the very nature of the 
product and by corporation policy, 
and growth is accordingly limited 
in particular cases. A few in- 
stances may be noted where an ac- 
tual increase in the rate of growth 
resulted when the escape was into 
rapidly expanding markets, but in 
most cases the only result has been 
to raise the corporation income to 
a higher level without changing 
the trend. This is particularly true 
of smaller corporations. 


Paper Accounts to Ellis T. 
Gash Agency 


The Tuttle Press Company, Appleton, 
Wis., converter and printer of paper, 
and the Rochester Paper Company, 
Rochester, Mich., manufacturer of 
blotting paper, have appointed the Ellis 

Gash Company, Inc., Chicago adver 
tising agency, to direct ‘their advertising 


accounts. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used on both 
accounts. 

Appoints Milwaukee Agency 
The Safety First Shoe Company, 
Framingham, Mass., has appointed 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 


advertising agency, as advertising coun- 
sel. The company’s product is a safety 
shoe worn by factory workers as pro- 
tection against toe accidents. 














































GAY, they’re sending their trea- 
surers around to talk with us. 
Clients I mean. Oh, yes, treasurers 
always showed up once in a while. 
They came to ask why plates cost 
so much, also how came cash dis- 
count and please it would help 
greatly if we’d render bills on the 
fifth instead of the first. Now they 
come to see what this advertising 
thing is all about anyway. 

Biddle’s treasurer blew in and 
had a spiel with Boss and me. 
Asked what business prospects 
were. Boss coughed out an “ahem” 
and lit in. Causes and effects, very 
deep stuff Boss has cooked up 
showing that the cause of pros- 
perity is permanent and causes of 
a panic are transient. Makes most 
guys eat it up and think, “Very 
deep thinker, that bird is.” 

Biddle’s treas. said: “Ah, I see, 
you are still living in the age of 
Aristotle.” 

Well, Boss was out of his stride, 
that’s sure, though Boss claimed 
he knew who Aristotle was. I 
didn’t, but I do now. Anyhow, 
I was sunk, too, and this trea- 
surer guy had the stage for a 
monolog. Then he spilled this: 
“TI believe we are in a new kind of 
marketing era and the advertising 
and salesman that will first realize 
the situation will be like Saul on 
his way to Damascus. He will be- 
come a Paul that will go down in 
merchandising history.” 

Chew on that, my son. That’s 
hot stuff. Boss and I hung out our 
tongues and just listened. “Then 
what has made hard times?” asked 
Boss with more humility than Boss 
ever showed in my presence before. 

“Dunno that. Dunno much. 
Dunno as I know anything, really, 
but I have a hunch that it takes 
quite a bit of time to clear away 
the corpses of business minds that 
don’t know they’re dead.” 

Boss and I looked scared at each 
other much as to say, “Does this 
guy mean that we need the under- 
taker?” Our looks said also, 
“Mebbe we do.” 

“Now,” said Biddle’s treas., “I'll 


What Groucho Says 


Biddle’s Treasurer Looks at Advertising 





give you something practical t 
chew on. We've had deflation of 
materials, credit, overhead, ex. 
pense and labor in process, but | 
have yet to see a program which 
involves a deflation of sales and 
advertising at least in the approach 
of sales and advertising to the 
present market.” 

Sometimes I think there’s some. 
thing phony in that last spiel, then 
I wonder if I don’t think it’s phony 
merely because I’ve never been 
taught to see anything good in an 
advertising appropriation except 
size and increase, that the client 
who feeds us is a bum if he doesn't 
put more dough in our feed trough 
each year. 

It may be that agencies which 
have appraised all values (so we 
all shout) have never considered 
deflation as having any value at all 
Can it be possible that people so 
wise as we are have missed the 
chance of making money on “de- 
flation” ? 

Biddle’s treas. is a real guy, too 
Asked me to show him a spoke 
Talked poetry and football when 
we got there. 

GROUCHO. 


C. D. Dilday with Commercial 
Merchandising Service 


Charles D. Dilday, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the McClaren Rubber 
Company, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Racine, Wis., has joined the staff of 
the Commercial Merchandising Service 
Racine, direct mail. 








Changes on Houston “Press” 


Ray L. Powers, for the last year and 
a half national advertising manager of 
the Houston, Tex., Press, has been ap 
pointed local advertising manager of that 
paper. Harry Herzog, formerly a mem- 
ber of the local advertising staff, has 
been appointed national advertising 
manager to succeed Mr. Powers. 


B. G. Benson Joins Decker & 
Sons 


Byron G. Benson, formerly with 
Wyman-Partridge & Company, Minne 
apolis, has been appointed director of 
advertising and sales promotion of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, ason City, Iowa, 
meat packers. 
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Again for 1930 






TOTAL ADVERTISING FIRST | 
’ 


Los Angeles Times. .......-..0++eseeeeeeeeees 
(18,810,834 agate lines during 1930) 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING FIRST 


Los Angeles Times. ......-+.+++++++e0eeeeeees 
(Led nearest paper by over 2,000,000 lines) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING AGT 


(Led nearest paper by over 600,000 lines) 
NEWS AND EDITORIAL MATTER RST 


Los Angeles Times... ......-.-++eeeeeeeeeeees 
(Over 21,000,000 agate lines) 


MORNING CIRCULATION RST 


Los Angeles Times. .........-00eeeeeeeereeeee 
(Over 98144% of Times’ circulation is morn- 
ing circulation) 


HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION FIRST! 
' 


Los Angeles Times. ..........0+seeeeeeeeeeeee 
(Over 96% of Times’ 40-mile circulation de- 
livered to homes by carrier) 











Lineage figures of The Times and 
other papers exclude their own pro- 
motion and affiliated advertising. 





TOs Aniceles Limes 


Eastern Representative : Pacific Coast Representative : 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bidg 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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1881+ FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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THE CHAMPION OF PROGRESS * 1931 








Looking forward 
1 these past 50 years 


Rj 
} 
} 







“Give light and the people will find their own way.” @ 





On January 3, the 50th birthday of The Cincinnati Post, we 
reafirm this old motto. 









For it is this motto which has inspired the forward-looking 
policy of The Cincinnati Post these past 50 years—a policy 
that has brought The Cincinnati Post to the position it oc- 
cupies today, enjoying the confidence of hard-working, 
prosperous, influential, thinking Cincinnati. 










It is this policy that has actuated The Cincinnati Post in 
every effort it has made for Cincinnati’s Progress. It stood 
behind us in our effort to remove the “pork barrel” and job- 
seeking politician from the city hall; to give Cincinnati an 
equitable gas franchise; a non-partisan school board; a 
non-political judiciary; a new Charter Government, and 
finally to give Hamilton County a new deal in Govern- 
ment also. 
















Until men are no longer able to distinguish the good from 
the bad, the right from the wrong, our policy shall be 
epitomized in that inscription which is symbolized by the 
lighthouse on the front page of The Cincinnati Post and of 
every Scripps-Howard newspaper: 


e “Give light and the people will find their own way.” @ 


The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS...OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPFRS 
230 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 





CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 





BUFFALO ATLANTA 





PHILADELPHIA 





DETROIT 
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“1931 AMERICA- 
FORWARD MARCH’| 


Is Striking Sparks of Confidence §..; 
All Over the Country a0 


amot 
text, 
A little over a month ago United Business Publishers, Inc. The 
offered this stimulating phrase to American Business. In = 
this short time hundreds of business men have registered aL 
their hearty approval, and have testified to their appreci- - 
ation of the campaign by making it the keynote of con- that 
ventions, sales meetings and house organs; while many alloy 
others have incorporated the insignia in their products 
and their business contacts. 
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Chambers of Commerce, Merchant Associations and Business 
Men are writing and wiring for copies of the Civic Promo- 
tion Plan by which better business sentiment can be 
fostered in communities throughout the United States. 
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Nearly 100 newspapers, with a daily circulation of close to 
three million, are publishing news releases conveying the 
slogan and spirit of the campaign—and giving a running 
inventory of the stabilizing factors in the business structure. 


Through its more than 600 editors and correspondents, the 
United Business Publishers, Inc. is able to closely gauge 
the spirit and temper of business—and is thereby given in 
trust the opportunity of reaching and influencing the think- 
ing of a large section of Business America. 


The growing appreciation shown for its publications is a 
warranty of the integrity with which it maintains this trust. 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INc. 
239 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 


The following publications and services of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
are sponsoring this campaign : 


+ + + + + HF HF 
+ + + % % + + 


The Iron Age Dry Goods Economist 


Hardware Age The Jewelers’ Circular 
Automotive Industries Sanitary and Heating Age 
Automobile Trade Journal Hart Magazines 
Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal 


Distribution and 
Warehousing 


Nugents 

Hosiery Age 

The Optical Journal 

The Spectator 

Toy World 

Economist Retail Services 


National Lumberman 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Ploughing Paths of White Through 
the Illustration 


It Is Not Easy to Divide a Picture in Order to Supply Room for Text 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NE sure way to secure bold 

display for the illustration is 
to provide as much space for it 
as possible. But if an almost equal 
amount of mortise is required for 
text, what’s to be done about it? 
The picture suffers. It must be 
run to one side, or in a strip 
across the top. 

Many advertisers are discovering 
that an excellent solution is to 
allow the picture to occupy the 
entire space, and then to plough 
through it at some juncture with 
a path of white, forming a mor- 
tise for the story. 

But this is by no means as easy 
to do as it sounds. Not every 
picture is built to fall into such 
convenient layout lines. The 
poorly composed mortise may do 
irreparable harm to a_ halftone, 
marring it and disturbing its flow, 
its continuity. 

Merely to “drop in” a square or 


a circular mortise is old-fash- 
ioned. That is the line of least 
resistance; the obvious solution. 


Too many campaigns follow this 
plan and, as a consequence, fail to 
obtain any outstanding individ- 
uality of composition. The effect 
is visually mechanical, as if, at the 
very latest moment, someone had 
said: “But there must be room 
for at least a little text. Suppose 
we chop out a square space right 


. well . . . right about here, 
perhaps.” 

And with that, an open area of 

mortise white is accomplished, 


either by designating where the 
space is to be cut away by the en- 
graver, or by the mounting on of 
a piece of white paper directly 
over the photograph. Sometimes 
such mortises are painted out 
with Chinese white. 

It has always been conceded that 
exceedingly interesting and un- 
usual mortises come from just such 
schemes as this, for when the 
strength of the halftone illustra- 
tion surrounds a white mortise for 
type, the tendency is for the read- 
ing matter to be more definitely 





a Says One Guest: 
me St has the fragrance of cider.” \ 
“\§\, says Another: 


Its smooth as Cream..” 
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This Illustration, from a Lippincott Apple Butter Advertisement, Is Im- 
proved by the Text Mortise—It Gives the Headline a Preferred Position 
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“set off,” and projected into the 
eye. The frame is a peculiarly 
strong one for the purpose. Ap- 
parently, this fence around the 
type assists in concentration. 

But while the arbitrarily placed 
white mortise, embedded in half- 
tone, was quite satisfactory for 
a period, advertising seems to 
have somewhat outgrown 
the old style composi- 
tions. Something more 
strikingly unique is de- 
manded — something in 
which more thought has 
been expended, from a 
novelty point of view. 

What, then, has been 
the next step? 

There are numerous ar- 
rangements, practically all 
of them based on the 
thought that action in a 
mortise is of very genu- 
ine help, and that clever- 
ness of sweep and line 
are indispensable in an 
age of such vital ad- 
vertising composition re- 
sourcefulness. The aver- 
age layout is unique. It 
goes in for very original 
angles and curves and 
spotting of type and pic- 
ture. 

The trouble with the 

older mortise plan had to 
do with its limitations. 
The text spaces were 
always pretty much the same in 
size and in shape. And they sel- 
dom, if ever, possessed composition 
speed. 
There can be no set of rules 
governing how a path of white can 
be injected into an illustration. For 
each and every subject determines 
what can or cannot done in 
this regard. Sometimes the limi- 
tations are decidedly pronounced. 
Search a halftone over as you will, 
there appears to be no adequate 
place for a mortise of this char- 
acter. It will deface the illustra- 
tion or it will make the picture 
seem incomplete. 

The best arrangement of all is 
the one which does not disturb the 
eye, and has apparently been 
plotted out most carefully, in 
advance. And herein is the real 





GAY SPREAD 


THE BEDROOM with a plain 
background demands a 
strking bedspread design. 
The room denied abundant 
sunlight demands a colorful 
design. This Lustre Spread 
meets both these needs in 
this room. Lustre Spreads 
may be had in a great num- 
ber of colors and designs... 
there is a right one for each 
room 


Your name, address and 
10 cents brings you a book- 
let showing in color the 
possibilities that Lustre 
Spreads hold for your room. 
Dept. 204, Scranton Lace 
Co., Seranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON 


Lastre Spreads 
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answer to the question. The best 
of these “paths of white” compo- 
sitions have, indeed, been methodi- 
cally arranged, in pencil sketch 
form, before the wash illustration 
or the photograph was produced, 

If it is your intention to plough 
a white mortise across the suriace 
of the halftone, start with a pre- 


Piain backgrounds 


demand 


DESIGNS 


Lasere Spread No 416 "2 and 
 tmohas by FOR inches |= biwe, 
2, green, orchid and mony 


The Eye Accepts This Composition as Practically 
a Complete Unit Although a Considerable Portion 
of the Illustration Has Been Cut Away 


arranged layout which will permit 
this to be done scientifically. 

Certain things should be kept in 
mind and one of the most impor- 
tant and indispensable is that of 
sustaining pictorial continuity suf- 
ficiently vigorous to carry the story 
and the composition across the 
white, intervening space of the 
mortise. 

If a photograph of a bedroom 
is to be cut into by a rather wide 
band of white, running, let us say, 
from top to bottom, and actually 
carving the print into two distinct 
pieces, then the artist must study 
out just where that band is to go 
Will there be a visual connecting 
link? Will the illustration, despite 
the break, seem to be one piece ? 

An example: In a comparatively 
small-space series for Scranton 
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edspreads, camera pictures are 
made to fill practically the entire 
space, touching top and bottom 
and both sides, while the mortise 
for text is a two-inch white path 
running up and down, straight 
through the photograph. A _ bed 
and the spread are, of course, fea- 
tured. And while the mortise 
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composition permits it and very 
often this idea will intensify the 
suggestion of action, or continue 
and sympathize with an angle in 
the photograph. 

In this style of illustration, how- 
ever, it is best that the white mor- 
tise entirely separate the print. The 





automatically lifts out a con- 
siderable portion of the il- 
lustration, it is placed in 
such a manner that most of 
the bed is on one side while 
the remainder of it appears 
on the opposite side of the 
white space. The eye ac- 
cepts this composition as 
practically a complete unit 
and no harm is done the 
photograph. 

This is known as keeping 
the composition in “flow.” 
Not all subjects permit of it. 
The wise artist will first 
make a rough pencil sketch 
and have the photograph 
made with that gutter of 
white in mind all the while. 

In a Lippincott apple but- 
ter page advertisement the 
layout scheme is reversed, 
this mortise running from 
side to side. A look-down 
picture of an attractive tray 
on which an _ appetizing 








Frances DENNEY> 
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PREPARATIONS 








spread is arranged forms the 
major portion of the top 
strip of halftone, while just 


enough of its composition 
“flow” appears at the bottom, to 
create that skilful illusion of a 


complete picture. If anything, the 
illustration is made all the more 
interesting and an excellent “pre- 
ferred-position” is given to an 
artistic headline. 

In other words, if you cut a 
piece out of an illustration, position 
it where it will not leave some 
loose end of composition dangling. 
You may take a photograph of a 
house and grounds and paste a 
strip of white paper over it in such 
a manner that sections of the 
house show top and bottom or on 
both sides, but do not put the mor- 
tise so far to left or right that 
= impression of a complete house 
1s lost. 

Such paths of white can be run 
at an angle—any angle—where a 


It Usually Is Best to Separate the Illustration 
Entirely with the White Mortise 


present discussion has nothing to 
do with fitting a type space over a 
photograph which wholly surrounds 
it on every side. 

“Interrupting” a picture in this 
ribbon manner is a layout depart- 
ment in its own right, and offers 
greater obstacles than the simpler 
idea of an embedded mortise with 
the illustration serving as a frame. 

If the subject is filled with ac- 
tion, the artist’s task is far easier 
because of the fact that speed tends 
to carry the eye with it, across 
the most aggressive paths of inter- 
rupting white. 

A speeding train, with action 
which runs directly across the 
print, may be broken in upon by 
a white panel at almost any place 
in the composition. And the rush 
of engine and cars will tend to 
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solidify the illustration as a whole, 
quite regardless of a white gutter. 

It is seldom advisable to depart 
to any appreciable extent from 
quite formal shapes in these mor- 
tises. The moment they are the 
least grotesque or irregular, the ef- 
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bruises attended to, and white 
mortises, superimposed over the 
halftone, display the headlines oj 
the advertisement. In every jp. 
stance, the mortises assist in con- 
centrating attention upon the one 
most important unit. 





fect is nowhere near as 
pleasing. Contour of this 
character detracts from 
the picture, for the eye 
is more concerned with 
oddities of mortise shape 
than with what is on 
either side. 

In retouching a photo- 
graph for such layouts, 
when this becomes advis- 
able, avoid, if at all pos- 
sible, introducing white 
where it will touch the 
white mortise. And 
whites cut out on a half- 
tone plate should not 
clash with the type band. 
In fact, the more satisfac- 
tory effects are secured 
when the all-over screen 
setting is undisturbed 
by white paper. Avoid 
“holes” in the illustra- 
tion in other words. 

It is so easy, in the 
desire to arrive at the 
best possible arrange- 
ment and the most 
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to ask for che best of all crackers or cookies 
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pleasing position for the 
mortise, to cut a piece of 
white paper correct size, 
and move it about over a photo- 
graphic print, in a series of ex- 
periments. It is thus possible to 
visualize what the finished result 
will be. 

Another thing, study out ways 
and means of placing the white 
mortise, that it will allow a head- 
line or the explanatory text of 
some specific talking point to come 
in direct contact or juxtaposition 
with the one feature in the illus- 
tration. If, as in a series for the 
Bissell carpet sweeper, each adver- 
tisement talks about some one me- 
chanical device, then the mortises 
may so easily be located in such 
a manner as to emphasize such 
features. 

Unguentine photograph illustra- 
tions have worked out this idea 
with real cleverness. Children are 
pictured having little cuts and 


An Interesting Example of Ploughing Several Paths 
of White Through One Illustration 


The following suggestions may 
be of assistance to those contem- 
plating the use of these paths oi 
white : 

1. Avoid running a tint over the 
mortise band. The text is less 
legible and the mortise “runs into” 
the halftone surrounding it. 

2. Typography should never run 
too close to the outer limits of a 
superimposed mortise. There 
should be sufficient “breathing 
space” top and bottom and sides 

3. Do not attempt to crowd too 
much typography into these bands, 
and if a headline is thus displayed 
the type or hand-drawn letters 
should be balanced in weight with 
surrounding tone values of photo- 
graph. 

4. It is best 
face by allowing 
cut across it. 


not to mutilate a 
the mortise to 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 

















Thousand Bankers 


Probably not far from one hundred million 
Americans are reachable through every form of 
advertising—but 1931 is no year to go gunning 
with spread-shot artillery. Effective concentration 
is the aim of every intelligent advertiser. 


What more highly concentrated, more influential 
or more desirable market exists than Bankers! The 
Banker buys for his bank, buys for himself and 
his family and controls the purse-strings of one 
hundred thousand factories, stores and jobbing 
houses. 


There are one hundred thousand of these Bankers 
whom you can reach through this, their own pub- 
lication with definite assurance of your message 
being read. 


1931 is a good year to make this important 
and economical addition to your list for the 
Journal’ s twelve time rate is only $250 per page. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 
10 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Epirep By JAMES E, CLARK 


The Power of One Hundred 
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Lisberty’s gre 


ADVERTISING . 


RANK W. HARWOOD, 

formerly advertising direc- 
tor of the American Tobacco 
Company, was asked to come to 
Liberty Magazine as advertising 
counsel, to analyze Liberty’s ad- 
vertising situation. Mr. Harwood 
has been for years a very large 
buyer of advertising space. He 
is particularly well equipped to 


advise. 


Mk. Harwoop has made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“I find that the sum of 
Liberty’s great contributions to 
advertising has been to lower ad- 
vertising costs. 

“Concentration of circulation 
in the cities, where sales are greater 
and sales costs lower, means the 
least possible advertising waste. 
“99% single copy sales mean 


at least 99% reading of @ yearl 


copy. Again elimination of W thu: 
“Increasing circulation, Hee ass 
out increasing rates. This Mis ad 


Liberty advertisers the lo 


advertising cost of any mave 
magazine. aa 

“Whole family appeal h aH 

creased family readership so ” ° 
or 


the advertiser reaches both 


: Bin 
and women—a vital factori@ © 
n by 
sale of most merchandise. 

throt 


“Liberty’s policy of ma 
dd <setee 0,000 


which provides the grea 


i oP ie new 
possible visibility is another 


" 
portant factor in advertiff 
economy. 

“Full circulation in sung. Har 
—again providing the consis#rty to 
year round advertiser with alfhe firm 
circulation he is entitled tof, adve 
hes hin 


in his 


matter at what time of the 


his advertisements appear. 
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n in sum’. Hanwoop now goes from 
he consis##rty to become vice president 
er with alfhe firm of Lennen & Mitchell, 
titled tof, advertising agency. Liberty 
e of the fhes him all success and happi- 


ippear. fin his new work. 
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JOHN HENRY | 
, 
NASH : 
Printer & 


known all over the 
world for the exqui- 
site books he prints 
is a constant reader 
of TheInland Printer, 
and likes it. He says: 





“T have been reading The Inland Printer steadily 
since 1887, and I believe I have never missed an 
issue. After forty-three years I find my enjoy- 
ment of its pages as fresh and keen as ever. You 
can readily believe that scores of publications find 
their way to my desk daily—but very few of 
them receive more than a very casual examina- 
tion. The Inland Printer, however, I reserve 
for leisurely perusal, taking it home with me 
where I can read it carefully. 


“The Inland Printer is a real printers’ maga- 
zine. It is full of valuable information presented 
by men who know how to write pleasingly and 
intelligently.” 

[t is the interest of thousands of such readers that 
makes this magazine so valuable to advertisers 


diy The INLAND PRINTER 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
New York Office: One East 42nd Street 
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Mayes 
Frank W. Breece, formerly with the 
Birmingham Publishing Company, and 
more recently, ones, manager of 
the Maverick-Clark-Litho Company, San 
Anton Tex., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Southwestern Bot- 
tler, the Southwestern Poultry Journal 
and County Progress, all published by 
the McDaniel-Mayes Company, San An- 


tomo 
Harold Poe Swartwood has been ap- 
pointed Midwestern advertising repre- 
sentative of the Southwestern Poultry 
Journa His headquarters are in Chi- 
cago. 





International Chamber of Com- 
merce Plans Conference 


A world business conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C., May 4 to 
9, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. This 
Washington conference, which will be 
the sixth congress of the International 
Chamber, will be attended by business 
men from forty-six countries. The 
causes of the present international trade 

pression and the possible remedies 
that can be applied to hasten full recov- 
ery will be discussed. 


Dartnell Acquires Kumler 


Company 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chica¢o, 
us purchased the prize merchandise 
usiness of The John M. Kumler Com- 


pany, of that city. The newly acquired 
usiness will be operated as the mer- 
handise prize division of the Dartnell 
mpanv’s sales contest department, of 
which E. H. Shanks is in charge. 
Mr. Kumler has joined the Dartnell 
mpany as manager of the new mer- 


chandise prize division. 


Airbrush Account to Simmonds 


& Simmonds 
The Paasche Airbrush Company, 


Chicag has appointed Simmonds & 


Simmonds, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
its spray painting equipment. Magazines, 
lass publications and direct mail will 


he use 


Securities Association Appoints 


Ayer 


The National Association of Owners 
of Railroad and Public Utility Secur- 
ities, Inc., New York, has appointed 


W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct its 


advertising account. 


H. C. Lewis Joins Lawson- 


Wills Business 


Harry C. Lewis, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Toronto 
Globe, has joined Lawson-Wills, adver- 


tising display company of that city. 
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Adsealit Corporation Adds to 
Staff 


The Adsealit Corporation, with gen- 
eral offices in New York, has added 
Franklin J, Miller, Omaha, and Fred- 
erick G. Reckel, who was for many 
years with the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, to the section of its 
field force operating under the Adsealit 
Corporation’s division headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Grigsby-Grunow Appointments 


Don M. Compton, who recently joined 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Majestic radio receivers, 
as general manager, has been appointed 
vice-president and treasurer of the com 
pany. 

Vernon W. Collamore, formerly with 
the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager. 


Union League Club of New 
York Elects Charles Presbrey 


Charles Presbrey, president of The 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been elected sec- 
retary of The Union League Club of 
New York. He has been a member 
of the admissions committee of the club 
for several years. 


Curtis Again Contributes to 
Ursinus College 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has _ contributed 
an additional $100,000 to Ursinus Col- 
lege toward the building and equipment 
fund for a new science buildin Mr 
Curtis had previously caaietel $2 
000 toward the same project. 


Appoints Syracuse Agency 

The David Maydole Tool Company, 
Norwich, Y., successor to the David 
Maydole Hammer Company, has ap- 
pointed G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Detroit Studios Merge 


The Art Printing Plate Company and 


the Villeneuve Art Studio, both of 
Detroit, have consolidated under the 
name of the Art Printing Plate Com- 
pany. L. B. Snyder is president and 
T. J. Villeneuve is in charge of sales 
Death of C. E. Maas 
Charles Edward Maas, advertising 


manager of Yachting, New York, died 
recently at Teaneck. N. J. He had 
heen with that publication for several 
years. 


Appoints Logan & Stebbins 
Frederick H. Rindge, Los Angeles, 
potato grower, has placed his advertis- 
ing account with Logan & Stebbins, 
advertising agency of that city. 





What Two Scotchmen Did 
with a By-Product 


Advertising Has Been Important in Growth of the Certo Corporati 


REVIOUS to 1906, Robert and 

Charles Douglas operated a 
jam, jelly and marmalade factory 
in Scotland. This business had 
been in their family for many years, 
but about that time they decided 
to sever their connections with it 
and come to the United States. 

Because of their knowledge of 
fruits, the Douglas brothers set- 
tled in New York State, where 
apples were plentiful. There they 
founded in 1906 the New York 
State Fruit Company for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing vinegar and 
cider. 

Although the new business de- 
veloped rapidly and profits were 
good, the brothers were not satis- 
fied. After the juice had been 
extracted from the fruit there re- 
mained a great deal of pomace 
which had to be discarded. To the 
minds of these two men of Scotch 
descent something should be done 
with this waste product. 

That bothersome thought re- 
sulted in the Certo Corporation, 
now a division of the General 
Foods Corporation. These inter- 
esting facts concerning one of to- 
day’s large advertisers appeared in 
“General Foods Magazine,” house 
publication of the General Foods 
Corporation. 

From their knowledge of mak- 
ing jams and jellies, Robert and 
Charles Douglas realized that the 
basis for such products was fruit 
pectin. Why could not pectin be 
extracted from the pomace? Rob- 
ert was a practical chemist and 
laboratory technician; Charles, a 
good mechanic. Their combined 
efforts resulted in a method for 
extracting the pectin and remov- 
ing from it all traces of apple 
flavor; and the machinery with 
which to do it. 

They formed the Douglas Pack- 
ing Corporation in 1911 with a 
capitalization of $75,000. In 1913 
that was increased to $300,000. 
Five years later the firm absorbed 


the old New York State Fruit Co 
pany and further increased its capi 
talization to $1,000,000. The mar 
keted product was simply known; 
pectin and sold only in bulk ¢ 
manufacturers, the largest marke 
being Great Britain. 

The company did not start t 
sell pectin in this country to am 
great extent until 1920, when an 
over-supply crowded its ware. 
houses. In 192i the brothers de. 
cided to open up a new market by 
selling to housewives and so they 
ee the Pectin Sales Company, 
nc. 

This act brought forth many 
new problems they had never faced 
before. Previously it was com- 
paratively simple to sell pectin in 
bulk. Now they had to devise a 
container, advertise to consumers 
and obtain retail distribution. All 
employees were called into council 
As a result, all of them set out 
peddling through New York State 
The home town of Rochester was 
tackled first. They carried sam- 
ples of pectin, which had been 
named Certo to convey the idea 
that the product would do success- 
fully what was claimed for it 
After visiting housewives and 
convincing them of Certo’s merits 
they visited grocers in each com- 
munity, telling them what they 
had done so that grocers could 
stock for repeat orders. Store 
demonstrations were conducted also 
and housewives were taught how 
to use Certo. All of this effort 
was backed by intensive local ad- 
vertising in newspapers. 

A recipe book was attached first 
to the bottle, but that wouldn't 
work. The books were lost. The 
bottle and book were put in a 
bag but that idea didn’t prove 
feasible. Then the book was 
pasted on the label—and finally the 
recessed - bottle, which is used to- 
day, proved the most practical. The 
booklet is placed in a_ pocket 
formed by the label. It may be 
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emoved and replaced easily. 
In the first year 1,500,000 bottles 
ere sold in. New York State alone. 
he second year, 1922, sales 
mounted to 6,500,000 bottles! In 
1923 the Douglas Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Pectin Sales 
Company were united into the 
Douglas Pectin Corporation, a 
name eventually changed to the 
Certo Corporation. In 1929 the 
company was bought by the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. , 
Advertising has played an im- 
part in the success of 
Following are the expen- 
ditures in the leading general peri- 
odicals as checked by the Crowell 
Publishing Company : 


In 1930 Certo enjoyed sales of 
15,000,000 bottles. 


Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
Group Re-elects Officers 
J. F. Young, of the Spokesman-Re- 
iew, Spokane, was re-elected president 
of the Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
\ssociation at its annual meeting at 
Victoria, B. C. F. Bird, managing 
director of the Vancouver Province, 
was re-elected vice-president. S. " 
Winch, business manager of the Port- 
land Oregon-Journal, was re-elected 
treasurer; and W. G. Hooker, Spokane, 
secretary. ¥ 
A change in the executive committee 
was the replacement of W. V. Tanner, 
f the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, by 
|. C. Flagg, recently named as new 
business manager of the Post-Intelli- 
jyencer after having been many years 
publisher of the Los Angeles Record. 


H. A. Bates with Reincke-Ellis 
Agency 


H. A. Bates, formerly with the Thomas 
M. Bowers Advertising Agency and the 
Western Advertisin gency, Inc., has 
joined the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


R. H. Rankin with Rankin 


Agency at Chicago 
Robert H, Rankin, who has been with 
the New York office of the William H. 
Rankin Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, is now a member of the Chicago 
Staff. 


Chicago National Advertisers 


Organize 

Chicago members of the Association 
of National Advertisers last week es- 
tablished a sub-organization of the na- 
tional association which will be known 
as the Chicago Group of the Association 
of National Advertisers. Plans were 
completed at a luncheon held for mem- 
bers of the Association and representa- 
tives of other national advertisers in 
the Chicago area, following a meeting 
of the association’s board of directors 
at that city on the same day. 

Joseph Kraus, advertising man- 
ager of A. Stein & Company, was 
elected chairman of the group, which 
will hold meetings every month. These 
will be speakerless discussions. The 
sub-organization, accordin to Mr. 

us, is an outgrowth of feeling among 
the forty or fifty association members in 
the Chicago area that regular monthly 
meetings, in addition to the two con- 
ventions of the national association, will 
be of material benefit. 


New Accounts for 


Simmonds & Simmonds 
V. Mueller & Company, Chicago, 
makers, designers and importers of sur- 
ical instruments and hospital supplies, 
— appointed Si d Si ds, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. 
The Colborne Manufacturing Com- 
ny, Chicago, manufacturer of pie 
akers’ machinery, has also placed its 
advertising account with Simmonds & 
Simmonds. 





Appointed by Art Gravure 
Corporation 


J. E. Hazel, formerly manager of the 
Chicago plant of the Art Gravure Cor- 
poration, has been appointed plant man- 
ager at New York, succeeding William 


R. Naughton, resigned. Martin J. Tier- 
nan, formerly purchasing agent at New 
York, succeeds Mr. Hazel at Chicago. 


Pudding Account to Martin- 
Pilling-Shaw 
The Morrison Company, Philadelphia, 
maker of. Mrs. Morrison’s pudding and 
pie filling, has appointed Martin-Pilling- 
Shaw, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Death of Frank St. Mary 

Frank St. Mary, advertising manager 
of the Catholic Telegraph, Cincinnsti, 
with which he had been associated for 
the last fifteen years, died at that city 
last week. He was fifty-five years of 
age. 


J. B. Phillips Buys Newspaper 

J. B. Phillips has purchased the Brea, 
Calif., Progress. He was, at one time, 
with the Printers’ Inx Publications 
and formerly was a member of the sales 
staff of The Meilliand, New York. 





Company 
Grose Atl. & Pac... 
A Woolworth. 
Sears, Roebuck (a) 
*Montgomery Ward 
Kroger Groc. (b).. 

Kresge 

J. C. Penney 
Safeway Stores 
American Stores 

H. Kress 
W. T. Grant 
First Nat’l Stores (c) 
National Tea Co. .. 
MacMarr Stores 
McCrory Stores . 
F. & W Grand-Silver 
J. J. Newberry ... 
Walgreen Co. 
Schulte-United 
McLellan Stores 
Lerner Stores 
H. C. Bohack 
G. C. Murphy 
Neisner Bros. .. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Dan’! Reeves, Inc. 
Childs Co. 
Dominion Stores .. 
G. R. Kinney 
Con. Retail 
Peoples Drug .... 
Diamond Shoe Cor. 
Met. Chain Stores. 
Amer. Dept. Stores 
Lane Bryant 
Waldorf System 
. R. Thompson 
Jewel Tea (d) 
Schiff Co. 
Nathan Strauss, Inc. 
West. Auto Supply 
Nat’l Shirt Shops. . 
Kline Bros. 
Bickford’s 
Edison Bros. 
Exchange Buffet 
Winn & Lovett 
Sally Frocks 
Federal Bake Shops 
M. Fishman .. 
Kaybee Stores 
Morison Elec. 


Stores 


Sply. 


- 18,075,496 
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Chain-Store Sales for December 


Dec. 
1930 
$ 


Dec. 
1929 
$ 

87,260,055 
44,153,724 
50,334,270 - 
35,799,316 
26,869,933 
24,242,016 
29,589,249 
19,277,572 
13,137,730 
12,260,044 
11,535,839 
10,804,348 


81,346,706 
42, 319, 770 
39, 075,133 
28,672,184 
25,404,745 
23,982,054 
23,703,220 


13,287,826 
12,060,579 
11,796,749 
10,412,884 
7,408,307 
6,949,808 
6,782,120 
6,169,348 
5,493,289 
4,726,749 


596,955 
527,535 
458,783 
$36,506 


271, 498 


Totals 


(a)—Dec. 4 to Dec. 
(b)—5 weeks to Jan. 3 
22 to Dec. 


(c)—Nov. 
to Dec. 


Grocery 
Stores 
, mney 
ewel Tea 
S. S. Kresge 
Melville Shoe 
Walgreen Co. 

._r. Grant 
McLellan Stores 
McCrory Stores . 


Kroger 
ry | 
e 


coccvcceces 423, 624,065 065 459. ,098, 138 


31. 
27 and 1930 up 


12 Months 
1930 
$ 


% 
Chg. 


—6.8 1,062,296,331 
—4.1 289,288,552 
—22.4 390,382,107 
—19.9 272,319,625 
—5.4 267,086,028 
150,353,703 
192,939,362 

—6.2 219,733,466 
142,770,476 
69,283,098 
71,050,393 
109,343,068 
85,236,535 
86,106,568 
43,222,798 
37,836,243 
30,191,036 
51,647,115 
27,644,306 
24,081,973 
25,291,307 
32,870,762 
17,498,022 
16,506,057 
28,648,639 
34,007,497 
26,551,475 
24,118,584 
17,695,876 
21,789,362 
16,778,422 
18,071,748 
9,065,382 
10,201,142 
17,168,478 
15,871,592 
14,943,516 
15,475,240 
9,930,125 
9,646,804 
13,885,000 
4,475,055 


eettt 4) 4ty ly 4) 
VINO RONWASNS@Uts 
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plty lay 
RANSSSFun 


oa 
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2,031,203 
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12 Months 
1929 


$ 
1,027,914,479 
303,034,223 
440,665,72( 
291,530,621 
286,611,214 
156,327,735 
209,690,417 
218,233,889 
143,346,156 
68,474,993 
65,448,297 
99,664,847 
90,193,154 
86,944,947 
44,706,206 
30,416,858 
27,788,172 
46,547,937 
19,934,861 
23,781,550 
19,057,797 
28,661,229 
15,728,860 
15,092,420 
25,520,675 
33,766,924 
28,168,724 
24,641,184 
20,729,646 
22,130,768 
15,526,533 
16,396,572 
10,218,074 
10,717,100 
15,357,488 
16,069,338 
15,742,600 
16,758,761 
9,198,603 
7,854,238 +2 
15,959,500 
4,469,468 


2, 056, 078 
1,601,921 
2,245,126 
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4,065,900,608 4,110,122,662 


(d)—4 weeks . oe Dec. 27 and 1930 


up to Dec. 


*Includes Fy chain and mail-order 


sales. 


NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 


Env or DEceMBER 
93 1929 


S. H. Kress 
e & 
. C. Murphy 
. R. Thompson 


Enp or Decemset 
930 929 


213 
W. Grand-Silver 209 
166 


. 1 
Federal Bake Shops .. 
Met. Chain Stores ... 
Neisner Bros. 
Exchange Buffet 
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ee Securing 
<: {Dealer Cooperation 


11,214 
27,735 —34 

+ it O campaign for promoting sales of housewares can 
46,156 —%, be considered thorough and complete that does 


aes tt not include intensive sales efforts among house furnish- 
ing dealers and distributors . . . for these men represent 
a concentrated merchandising group which is an in- 
dispensable link between manufacturer and consumer. 


Goods that do not reach the dealers’ shelves cannot 
resolve into consumer sales. That's why it is of signal im- 
portance to exert every effort to secure and maintain the 
full cooperation of the men who buy for resale. 


You can reach these men effectively through a consistent 
advertising campaign in House Furnishing Review ... 
the only publication devoted exclusively to the house 
furnishing industry. The fact that one subscriber, a large 
retail distributor, sells more than $16,000,000 worth of 
house furnishings yearly is one indication of the tremen- 


dous purchasing power wielded by the readers of House 
Furnishing Review. 


Another indication is its 80.2 per cent coverage of the 
vie y department stores in 38 states representing 96 per cent 
’ of the nation’s retail trade volume . . . and its wide- 

spread circulation among housewares-hardware job- 

A.B.C, bers; houseware-hardware dealers who buy direct; 
and mail order houses; chain companies; and purchasing 

A.B.P, organizations. 
Therefore, plan an intensive 1931 sales 
campaign among housewares dealers 
Fc and distributors . . . and tell them what 
and 1930 a | they want to know about your products 
2 ve month after month, through the publi- 
cation that is devoted exclusivelyto their 
interests . .. House Furnishing Review. 


oul TX Sageed | HOUVE FURNISHING 
. REVIEW 


mail-order 


IMCL UOING 


HOU/E FURNIJHING JOURNAL 


AND HOME EQUIPMENT 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church St., New York 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
215 Market St., San Francisco 
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Now is the time 


for advertising to sell! 


URING a period of business 

depression, the value of ad- 
vertising copy which really sells 
becomes doubly apparent. 

“Mental impressions” and good- 
will are all very well as targets when 
business is booming. But today 
things are vastly different. 

The immediate problem of every 
sales manager at the moment is to 
maintain and increase sales. And 
this should also be the unremitting 
aim of any advertising campaign 
which is undertaken for the pur- 
pose of supporting his work. 

Many practical-minded manu- 
facturers are beginning to detect a 
hollow ring to such terms as 
“brand-acceptance” today. For it is 
obvious that business needs much 
more than glib phrases to com- 
bat the present situation. 

Naturally, it is always desirable 


that the public-at-large sh 
think well of a product. Good 
is one of the most priceless 
any business may possess. 
advertise merely in order tom 
the consumer “‘accept”’ a pro 
when a dealer happens to thn 
at her, is both costly and ind 
tive today. 


At the present writing, ret 
are not doing as much “thrust 
of goods as they have in thep 
Right now, there is a swiftly gre 
ing tendency to reduce the nw 
of brands in stock by ord 
only those which consumers 
for regularly by name. 


For example, one retailer 
cently checked up and found 
he did 83% of his coffee busi 
on 8 brands out of 31 carried 
stock. Almost immediately 
brands went out of the door. 
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h customers ask for any one 
m, the retailer says that it 
o back—but not until then. 
s, more than ever, it should 
paim of advertising to make 
bnsumer actively desire mer- 
dise NOW—not merely 
pt” it passively or make a 
| mental note of its name. 

BO was a good year for only a 
In general, businesses whose 


- 


“ree or) 


pi x 


advertising was characterized by a 
strong and vigorous selling flavor 
fared better than others. 


And we believe it isa healthy sign 
that more and more advertisers are 
evidencing a keen interest in the 
stronger, more practical types of 
advertising copy today. For by get- 
ting back to fundamentals, we be- 
lieve that the return of prosperity 
can be hastened materially. 


Seiad WeOTTe : 


outlets eduetticed theengh Retwvady’ @ Ryea: 


RINSO 
Granulated Soap 
TRE-JUR 
Cosmetics 
LIFEBUOY 
Health Soap 
NOXZEMA 
Skin Cream 


BLONDEX 
Shampoo 


COCOMALT LIFEBUOY 
The Health Food Drink Shaving Cream 


BONCILLA 
Toiletries 


STANDARD STATISTICS 
. Financial Service 


TRUE STORY 


Advertising 


ediately New York: 


he door. 


tall tele ws Bnei ne ob be ee 


: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: 


132 West 31st Street 


Arcade Bldg. 
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For over 60 years 


THE READING EAGLE 


Evening and Sunday 
























Distri 





No 

are 

has each year led all other Reading ada 
newspapers in total advertising. ng 
and L 

For the calendar year of 1930 the ment 
° ire if 

Eagle led the other Reading news- ae 
paper in total advertising by over — 
1,000,000 lines. bone 
NOV 

° his is 

For the six months ended Septem- Almo: 
ber 30, 1930, compared with the cst 
previous six months, the Eagle held — 
practically its full circulation, los- us ca 
. . . work, 
ing only 43 copies, while the other men 0 

Reading paper lost 1,599 copies. Wh 

lack oO 

For the same period of 1930, the =s 
i atte 

Eagle led the other Reading paper come 
. . . . S bo 

in City and Suburban circulation by ar 

3,296. The Eagle secures its circula- —_ 

tion solely on merit—never through that \ 

° ° uTpo 

premiums, prizes or contests. sgemt 
advan 

ties 2 

blocke 

National Representatives —_ 
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WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. rad 

New York Chicago San Francisco <J 

Los Angeles Seattle ing of 
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~~ [Business Is Waking Up to Its Real 
Purpose—Profit Management 


Distribution, Having Outgrown Its Swaddling Clothes, Is Forcing a New 
Order of Executive Control 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, Bristol-Myers Company 
President, Association of National Advertisers 


LE 


isco 


1 





[* many ways, men and capital 
are very much alike. Both idle 
and underpaid men, and idle or 
underpaid capital are always look- 
ing for full-time lucrative jobs. 
The banking houses of Wall Street 
and La Salle Street are employ- 
ment agencies for capital. They 
hire it out to those who can offer 
it work. Every year, billions of 
dollars that are seeking good 
wages, pass through the banking 
houses. 

Now, of course, you know that 
this is not as simple as it sounds. 
Almost every one of us would be 
glad to hire as much capital as 
wanted a job. The trick is that 
capital demands employment in- 
surance which very, very few of 
us can underwrite. It wants to 
work, not for gamblers, but for 
men of proved competency in busi- 
ness management. 

Why has there been a distressing 
lack of such men in the past? For 
one thing we have paid too much 
attention to details. We have be- 
come so intent on continuing our 
subordinate duties of being good 
copy writers or advertising man- 
agers or space buyers or account 
executives or salesmen or editors 
that we have overlooked our real 
purpose in business—profit man* 
agement. We have failed to take 
advantage of our own opportuni- 
ties and at the same time have 
blocked the advancement of other 
individuals into our detail jobs. 

I may sound pessimistic but I 
am, nevertheless, in a very hopeful 
frame of mind, for it seems to me 
that we are more and more setting 


From an address delivered at a meet- 
ing of members of the Advertising Club 
of New York, last week. The occasion 
was a luncheon in honor of Bernard 
Lichtenberg, immediate past president of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
and Mr. Bristol, president. 
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our eyes on the final goal—par- 
ticularly, those of us who spend 
our time in the field of distribu- 
tion. We are, I believe, coming 
nearer and nearer to a co-ordina- 
tion of our distribution processes. 
That of course is an initial step, 
a step that must be taken before 
we can fuse the distribution func- 
tion into its proper places in the 
business of profit management. 

Not many years ago the word 
distribution had no definite mean- 
ing for us. The term distribution 
was still to be coined. Not that 
there were no advertising man- 
agers and sales managers and sales 
promotion managers and all of the 
rest. I suspect that there were too 
many of them, each hammering 
away at his own little peg and 
having little or no idea what the 
other fellow was doing. They 
knew quite definitely that they 
were all there to make profits for 
their companies but they had no 
organized plan or syster: of at- 
tack. 

Today there are a great many in- 
dications that that situation is be- 
ing changed. We are-beginning to 
look at the whole picture instead 
of our own little snapshots. 

Every day we hear more and 
more frequently the titles of dis- 
tribution director or editorial di- 
rector or of sales and advertising 
director. Those titles are indica- 
tive of a trend. They mean that 
the ramifications of our distribu- 
tion functions are becoming so 
extensive that they must be co- 
ordinated if we are to succeed in 
profit management. 

Successful distribution has out- 
grown the swaddling clothes which 
it wore in the early part of the 
century. Then a_ million-dollar 
advertising campaign was unheard 
of and a much smaller sum than 





that, properly spent, could put a 
manufacturer far ahead of his 
competitors. The first million- 
dollar appropriation was created 
less than twenty years ago. Last 
year there were Rity such appro- 
priations. 

When every one began to ad- 
vertise it gradually developed that 
the manufacturer who captured the 
most business was the one who 
made his product more readily 
available or who saw that his 
product gave more and more sat- 
isfaction to the buyer. In either 
case this meant service. Today 
almost all of us are selling service 
in addition to products. That, of 
course, has made the distribution 
function much more complicated. 
It also tended to disorganize it. 
New selling plans and schemes en- 
tered to complicate the picture. The 
chain store was created from one 
such idea. 

In short, distribution has become 
so interlocked, so entwined and so 
tangled about itself that it is small 
wonder that we so easily lose sight 
of the larger job of profit man- 
agement. 

It has come time to put our 
house in order, and one thing for 
which we should be duly thank- 
ful is that we know it. The first 
step in solving any problem is to 
recognize it. I think we have done 
that. We have gone even farther. 
We have made a bold start to 
clear it up. 

In making that start we have 
made another discovery and that 
is that we cannot co-ordinate dis- 
tribution within itself. Just as the 
elements that make up distribu- 
tion are completely interlocked, so 
distribution is completely a part 
of the business of profit manage- 
ment. 

We have come to realize that 
sales and advertising efforts are 
so very much alike that they must 
be approached as a unit. We have 
discovered the importance of as- 
suming a compact control over 
these functions. We have developed 
the idea of market research and 
as well as we can we are tying it 
in with sales and advertising. e 
know that credit comes within the 
fold of distribution. The distribu- 
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tion executive who does not keep 
a watchful eye on his credit de. 
partment will soon rue his over- 
sight. We find that the produc. 
tion department is very much a 
part of our distribution concept. 
I suspect that the absence of profits 
during the last year was due in 
some measure to a lack of co- 
ordination between individual pro- 
duction and distribution depart- 
ments. 

J. P. Jordan, speaking before the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers a year ago, summed up this 
connection. He said: “The distri- 
bution function is not a job of 
putting up copy. It is not a job 
of designing the most beautiful ads, 
or of arranging the most lovely 
programs to go out over the air. 
No, it goes way beyond that. It 
goes into the realm of executive 
thought. It goes into the realm 
of thinking out every move, not 
only of the distribution department, 
but of all other departments.” 

Not many years ago one of the 
great steel mills found that its 
shops were inefficient. They were 
not well co-ordinated. The execu- 
tives of the company called in an 
industrial engineer of some note 
and put him to work on the prob- 
lem. The engineer did a great 
deal to improve the company’s out- 
put. He reorganized the person- 
nel and rearranged men and ma- 
chines. In fact he put the shops 
in first-class running order. 

The executives were pleased but 
the engineer himself was not. 
Having an eye to profit manage- 
ment he had seen the real flaw 
in the company’s business. It was 
this. A greater part of its men 

®were engaged in cutting steel blocks 

with steel tools. The steel tools 
were so made that they became 
greatly overheated and lost their 
temper. To avoid even more lost 
time all the workmen in the shop 
were forced to stop every few 
minutes and let their tools cool. 

The engineer demanded that they 
be given harder tools. He was 
told that none existed and that 
the tools in use were the best that 
could be made. 

And so after he had straightened 
out the shops as best he could he 
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GOOD THINGS 








To be found on every South Market Street: 


Nameless radio sets...trunks and bags with shameful 


















pasts... fire-sale furnishings with fleeting futures—the 
perennially price-depressed “hoboes” of the market-place. 


The buyers, alas, are the gullible and unwary indigent. 


To be found on every Fifth Avenue: Jewel- 
studded cigarette lighters...mink motor wraps... 
cellarettes in mahogany, silver and cut glass—the lavish 


and ostentatious trappings of the prospering vulgarian. 


If you offer neither 
the showy nor the shoddy~. 


we offer 100,000 readers of inherent taste and refinement 
—an important segment of the American aristocracy of 


sensibility and taste. 


Forum’s editorial character self-evidently attracts a fol- 
lowing with an inevitable inclination towards products 


of true distinction and worth. 


FORUM 


and Century 
Edited by Henry Gopparp Leacn 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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shut himself up in a laboratory 

with a metallurgist. When the 

two emerged they had invented a 

steel alloy so hard that it could be 

used almost indefinitely without 
overheating. The invention revolu- 
tionized the industry. 

There was a man who realized 
that profit management was the 
real aim of business and that man- 
ufacture, invention and discovery 
were merely means to be used to 
an end. 

Those of us engaged in distribu- 
tion are assuming this same state 
of mind. We are co-ordinating 
our jobs from the ground up. In 
addition, we are going into other 
fields, if necessary, to find solutions 
to our problems. First, we are co- 
ordinating what we may call pure 
distribution. Then we are seeking 
a perfect balance between the sev- 
eral elements that make up a busi- 
ness enterprise. If we can succeed 
in doing that, we will, I am sure, 
open up wider opportunities for 
ourselves. We will discover that 
we do not have to accumulate 
capital in order to have it. 

In viewing business as a whole 
and dealing only with the broader 
concepts, there is one factor which 
is a vital key to an adequate 
understanding of every recurring 
or new situation that arises. I re- 
fer to trend, which is that simple 
expression for indicating the rela- 
tionship of the problem as a part 
of the whole. We should not be 
afraid to conjure with such a fun- 
damental element as secular trend. 
It is only with the knowledge of 
that important relationship in mind 
that clarity, force and direction 
can be given to management opera- 
tions. That is the micrometer by 
which we can calibrate each prob- 
lem and each situation that arises, 
for surely all such elements are 
new each time they occur and the 
contributing circumstances are al- 
ways different. 

I have turned to metallurgy for 
one illustration. Perhaps it can 
give us another. All of you are 
familiar with the sprinkler systems 
that protect our buildings from 
fire. You will remember that they 
are made up of a string of over- 
head pipes. At regular intervals 
little nozzles are screwed into the 
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pipes and each nozzle is plugged 
with a small piece of easily fused 
metal. When a fire comes it melts 
the little plugs and releases the 
water in the pipes. 

The success of the system de. 
pends on the melting point of the 
metal plugs. It must be very low 
But as everyone knows, all pure 
metals have a rather high melting 
point. None of them would ever 
do alone. Right here nature has 
been very helpful. For some 
strange reason a combination of 
two or more metals has a lower 
melting point than any of the pure 
components. By varying the pro- 
portion of the individual metals, 
we obtain a combination that has 
the lowest possible melting point. 
Combinations of certain metals 
have such a low melting point that 
the heat of our bodies will melt 
them. Certain others are just 
right for sprinkler systems. 

Profit management is constantly 
looking for the melting points of 
its component parts. It is a very 
difficult thing to find. Perhaps we 
will never find it permanently. 
Quite often when we think we are 
coming closer to it someone throws 
a brand new element into the mix- 
ture and then we must start again. 
However, if we recognize those 
new elements and give them their 
true weight; if we continue to 
shoot at our new goal—a melting 
point—nothing will permanently 
retard the wheels of our progress. 


D. J. O’Grady Appointed by 
Marshall Field 

D. J. O'Grady, for a number of years 
in charge of advertising for Marshall 
Field & Company, wholesale, Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager. He will continue his 
supervision of advertising activities 





















Boat Account to Parish- 
Burnham 


Lee Hampton, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of Hampton Sport Boats, has 
appointed Parish-Burnham, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





W. v. Adams has resigned as man 





ager of foreign and domestic trade of S F 
the Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, 
Racine, Wis. He had m associated 
with the Horlick’s company for the last z=. 


eighteen years. 
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Collective Buying: Unit Saving 

















Color advertising may now be contracted for in 
four of the outstanding magazines in the class 
field at a “group” rate which represents a unit 


saving of 10% per page. 


Harper's Bazaar, Home & Field, Town & Country. 
International Studio, comprising The Stuyvesant 
Publications, are everywhere recognized for their 


distinction and marked editorial individuality. 


They represent in combined circulation a 
selective buying force which is consistently sus- 
tained through reader interest in Society, Sports, 
Travel, Homes and Gardens, Country Life, Smart 
Fashions and The Fine Arts. It is a buying force that 
is progressive, largely depression proof, compound- 


ing in its influence upon purchasing generally. 


The market covered by these four diversified 
magazines is more inclusive than the term 
“quality” implies. Here the advertiser, at moderate 
cost, may conduct a richly impressive and unified 
campaign, insured against wasteful or undelined 


circulation, and certain of opportunities for profit. 


THE FOUR FOLLOWING 
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“You must not only be right,” said Chateaubriand, the great philosopher, 
“You must appear to be right.” + In the discriminating markets of today 
@ commodity must possess twin factors. « The instant its maker has suc- 
ceeded in endowing it with intrinsic merit, he must turn his major effort 
to the problem of how it is styled « Just as smart motor cars attract 
smart women, so Harper's Bazaar provides the essential background for 
the advertising of any product whose values have been accentuated by 
surrounding them with an atmosphere of splendeur. 


Harper's Bazaar 


572 Madison Avenue, New York Early Spring Fabrics Number now on the stands 


ONE OF THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS 
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AN OPEN DOOR 6 the 
BEAUTIFUL and LIVABLE HOME 


LY 


Home & Field appeals to persons 
in search of ways to make their 
homes distinctive. 

[t combines both the tradi- 
tional and the modern. 

It emphasizes style and fash- 
ion in home making, yet no 
single page fails in its purpose 
of being a practical guide for 
those who wish to adapt its ideas 
to their own uses. 

Itisa class magazine which in- 
spiresthe expenditure of money. 
Its consistently increasing cir- 
culation and its widening ac- 
ceptance by advertisers are the 
natural results of a brilliant and 
courageous editorial policy that 


anticipatesevery newand chang- 





ay ing interest in building, decor- 

™ ating, furnishing, gardening and 

ort |— landscaping. 

act 

‘or YW One of the attractive settings appearing 

by in a recent issue of Home & Field 
572 Madison Avenue - New York City 

ds 


1S ONE oF THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS 
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SIGNIFICANT! 


**Appealing . . . to the man who lives al- 
ternately in the country and city, drives 
a good car, belongs to a country club, 
runs over to Europe occasionally, spends 
a few weeks in Florida, has his clothes 
made by a good tailor, buys an occa- 


sional print, a painting, or rare book, and 





COUNTRY LIFE knows something about rugs, wines, 


cigars, polo ponies and preferred stocks.’’ 


This commentary on genuine ‘éclass’’ 
circulation was written by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins in 1925. It is quoted here be- 
cause it seems to parallel precisely the 


statement of the definite interests to 








which Town & Country appeals as 
forth above the editorial page in each h 
issue: ‘*Society, Country Life, The Fine 
Cc 
Arts, Travel, Sports.” 
P 
TRAVEL 
85% of the motor car manufacturers who v 
exbibited in the New York Automobile Salon 
this year are advertisers in Town & Country. 
‘ T r 
TOWN & COUNTRY) 
SPORTS §72 Madison Avenue, New York City 
ONE OF THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS ONE 
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Americas premier class publication 


in purchasin g power 


The legacies to art of J. P. 
Morgan and B. Altman 
will stand like the Louvre 
or the Vatican years after 
their business venturesare 
erased from the boards. In 
a day of giant projects it 
is the man with big busi- 


mess vision who is the 





biggest collector. And as 





The Blue Boy the lesser lights follow 
his example in the world of affairs so they instinctively 
choose the same luxurious surroundings—the furniture, 
paintings and sculpture, ship models and tapestries, 


which make up the contents of this superb magazine. 


International Studio 
$72 Madison Avenue - New York City 


ONE OF THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS 
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Eight More Formulas for Writing} ...2 
Headlines Beg 
Headline Formulas Are Selling Ideas Which Have Worked Successfully § (1) It 
in the Past and Which Can Be Expected to Work Successfully 2) It 
in the Future uct yor 
An | 
By John R. Caples been t 
tisers 
{Eprrorrat Nore: In the Septem- “Amazing” headline. addres: 
ber 4, 1930, issue of PRINTERS’ Ink Examples : the cl: 
Mr. Caples gave “Eight Formulas pies: f 
for Writing Headlines.” Following pa a gg Oe reach. 
are eight more formulas.] ic a y my Bi employ 
HERE are many excellent The amazing new taste sensation Fors 
headlines which conform to no Ce Saree) _ gsm yo 
known formula. They constitutea  ¢,c¢™Siewe Warnes Radio) 1° 
new formula in themselves—a for- 7 Exa: 
mula which will serve as a model Formula Number Eleven: Begin To 
for future successful headlines. your headline with the word me 
On the other hand, many of the “Wanted.” To 
most resultful headlines are pat- Examples: , .—~ 
terned after a formula. Oftentimes w a. 
in this patterning the child turns ee, Et OR at & ren lo 
out better than the original. Wanted—more book stores. wedd 
Applying a formula to writing Wanted—your services as a real rhis 
headlines does not mean that you estate specialist. nport 
will produce shopworn, stereotyped The word “Wanted” is a com- your | 
headlines. Make the headlines as  pelling word. It makes the reader [| offers 
new and different as your imagina- curious to know what is wanted. Ij some | 
tion will permit. The formula furthermore, the headline “Wanted Fort 
which you employ is merely a sell- your services as a real estate | vin yc 
ing idea which has been tested and specialist” suggests a great demand §| “They 
found successful. : for real estate specialists. This Exa 
A headline formula which should particular headline belongs to a 
be used with discretion is the free Couponed advertisement and has _ Th 
offer. Headlines containing the appeared again and again in many | play! 
word “Free” are likely to bring magazines. Proof enough of its Th 
low grade inquiries; that is, inqui- effectiveness. I asl 
ries from people who want some- Formula Number Twelve: Be- “Fh 
thing for nothing and who have gin your headline with the words poke 
no intention of buying your mer- “At Jast.” ugh 
chandise. Nevertheless, there are Examples : “ys 
occasions when the free offer Ast , Pe: The 
should be placed in the headline ae 
Formula Number Nine: Use the ready to serve. soliie 
word “Free” in your headline. ; ‘ oo 
Example: Using the words | At last” helps : 
’ to give the impression that here at Th 
Free radio catalog. last, after long preparation, is the when 
Free gray hair outfit. ; product which the world has been ; 
Free plans for a clever Valentine waiting for You 
party. " : own Cc 
Formula Number Thirteen: Be- ] | is & 
An old standby for a forceful gin your headline with the word A : 
headline is to use the word “Amaz- “This.” Pie 
ing.” Here again you should em- Examples : coked 
ploy discretion. The words “amaz- This csothing beauty bath fe aston- on t ; 
ing,” “astounding,” etc., have been ishing to fastidious women ieee 
s m am t tically : 4 
Se Smeg to death by cheap lights turns ~ you make them. parodi 
Formula Number Ten: The is distinctly a AS oe el Th 
114 swor' 
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This friendly sign every- 
where, 

Beginning a headline with the 
word “This” has two advantages. 
(1) It makes the headlirie specific. 
2) It draws attention to the prod- 
uct you are advertising. 

An effective formula which has 
been thoroughly proved by adver- 
tisers who use keyed copy is to 
address your headline directly to 
the class of people you want to 


reach. This is accomplished by 
employing 
Formula Number Fourteen: Be- 


gin your headline with the word 
"To 
Examples : 


To men who want to quit work 
some day. 

To the man who is 35 and dis- 
satisfied. 

To the man whose ship never 
juite comes in. 

To women whose husbands 
wedded to their work. 


are 


This type of headline does two 
important ‘things. First, it selects 
your logical prospects. Second, it 
offers the prospect a solution to 
some problem close to his heart. 

Formula Number Fifteen: Be- 
gin your headline with the words 
“They laughed.” 

Examples : 


They laughed when I sat down at 
Piano but when I started to 
play! 


They gave me the “Ha Ha” when 
J _asked for a dance but when I 
»ped on the dance floor. 
ey grinned when the waiter 
spoke to me in French but their 
laughter changed to amazement at 
my reply. 


the 


The formula for these headlines 
an be expressed by the use of 
symbols, like a formula in alge- 
Ta: 


They laughed when I X’ed but 
when I Y’ed they Z’ed. 


You can substitute words of your 
own choosing in place of the sym- 
bols » Y and Z. 

Headlines of this type, though 
effective in their day, have been 
joked about too much to be very 
useful any more. Humorous mag- 
azines were fond of printing such 
parodies as: 


They snickered when the waiter 
swore at me in Yiddish. 
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They laughed when I spoke to the 
waiter in tal talian but he came right 
back with some Scotch. 


It should be stated, however, that 
coupon advertisers have found that 
oftentimes the advertisements which 


are “kidded” the most are the best 
pullers. 

Formula Number Sixteen: Be- 
gin your headline with the word 


“Advice.” 
Examples : 
Advice to a young man starting 
out in business. 
Advice to Husbands. 
Advice to Wives whose husbands 
don’t save money. 


“Advice” suggests to 
that he will discover 
some useful information if he 
reads the copy. The headline 
doesn’t ask him to buy anything. 
It doesn’t ask him to send for a 
booklet. It simply offers free ad- 
vice. Naturally this is an attrac- 
tive offer. After you have en- 
ticed the reader into the copy, you 
give him three-quarters sales talk 
and one-quarter advice. 


The word 
the reader 


C. M. Kemp Manufacturing 


Account to Wyly Agency 

The C. M. Kemp Maputastesteg 
Company, Baltimore, has appointed R. 
Wyly, Inc., Washington, 6. Cc al » £. 
tising agency, to direct its AT ~.-§ 


Advertising will appear in February 
featuring the Kemp Automatic Gas 
System, Kemp gas immersion heaters 


and allied industrial equipment. 


Made Export Manager, 
Willard Storage Battery 


V. W. Monroe has been appointed 
export manager of the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleveland. le suc- 
ceeds E. W. Fend, resigned. Mr. Mon- 
roe has been a member of the domestic 
sales staff of the company for a number 
ot years. 


J. F. Hanratty Joins Brooklyn 


. ” 

“Times 
Joseph F. Hanratty, formerly promo- 
tion manager of The Bell Syndicate, 
Inc., New York, and, before that, pro- 
motion manager of the Cleveland News, 
has been appointed classified manager of 

the Brooklyn, N. Y., Times. 


Appoints Scheerer, Inc. 

The Elwood, Ind., Call-Leader has 
appointed Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as its advertising repre- 
sentative in the United States and Can- 
ada. This appointment is effective 
February 1 











































































Holding the Home Towners’ Inter. 
est in the Community Campaign 


The Morale of the Home Guard Is Sometimes More Important Than 
the Courage of the Shock Troops 


By Julian Capers, Jr. 


Publicity Director, Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


HE detailed story of the con- 

ception and planning of the 
$500,000 community industrial ad- 
vertising campaign which is being 
carried out over a three-year period 
by Industrial Dallas, Inc., has been 
told in Printers’ Inx. But there 
is one phase of this project which 
we believe has been 


tising horizon. Other projects ap- 
parently died aborning, being pro- 
jected amid tremendous local 
enthusiasm, which sometimes died 
out before the appearance of any 
advertising, leaving the campaign 
project high and dry. It was these 
mushroom community advertising 
growths that the 








handled in a man- 
ner somewhat dif- 
ferent from the 
methods employed 
by any other com- 
munity advertising 
organization. The 
effect of this par- 
ticular plan upon 
the success of our 
project has been so 
pronounced that 
our methods may 
be of some interest 





OMMUNITY advertising 
campaigns 
known to fail—very much 
like other types of advertis- 
ing campaigns. 
other forms of advertising, 
the failure is not due to any 
inherent weakness in adver- 
tising but must be laid at 
the door of either the con- 
ception or execution of the 
advertising plan. 
In community advertising 


sponsors of Indus- 
trial Dallas, Inc., 
studied particularly, 
with the idea of 
segregating and 
classifying some of 
the more common 
and important mo- 
tivating causes of 
failures, in order 
that in our project, 
we might chart 
them and steer our 
craft free of them, 


e been 


But as in 


- failure is undoubtedly caused || - - 
bo other advertis- occasionally by neglect of if a a 
. t me town population. ; 


The particular 
phase referred to 
is the problem of 
sustaining local 
public interest in 
the campaign, and 
of avoiding some 
of the pitfalls into 
which neglect of || article 





The home towners must be 
kept interested in the cam- 
paign— enthused. This is 
what Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
is doing. How it is taking 
care of this phase of its 
community campaign is ex- 
plained in the accompanying 


vealed a number of 
common and im- 
portant causes of 
failures, such as 
(1) Spasmodic ad- 
vertising effort re- 
sulting from inade- 
quate financing, 
with consequent 
loss of the cumu- 











this important fac- 





tor has led some of 
the most excellently planned and 
executed community advertising 
projects which we have studied. 
When the Dallas campaign was 
projected, its sponsors made an ex- 
haustive and lengthy study of the 
advertising of other American 
cities, assembling every bit of in- 
formation available from every 
source. In the course of this 
study, there came to light several 


“inside” stories of certain com- 
munity campaigns which had 
started auspiciously, flourished 


briefly, then faded from the adver- 





lative value of 
persistently sustained advertising 
effort; (2) Loss of interest and 
enthusiasm by subscribers to the 
advertising fund, which leads 
back directly to the first cause 
listed; (3) Failure to formulate a 
scientifically sound plan of adver- 
tising, or the serious alteration of 
such a plan, due to personal pres 
sure and influence, after the cam- 
paign was under way; (4) Failure 
of the subscribers to appreciate or 
understand the results achieved; 
and the (5) Failure to materialize 
the miracles frequently promised 
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during the heat and enthusiasm of 
a fund-raising campaign. 

Classification of these defects in 
campaign structure resulted in the 
conclusion that all had their origin 
in a common source—i. e., a short 
circuit in the relations between 
the directing heads of the adver- 
tising campaign and those who put 
up the money to pay for it. 

Acting upon this conclusion, the 
directors of Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
decided that the logical method of 
preventing this short circuit was 
to retain a man whose sole duty 
would be to look to the well-being 
of the relation between the cam- 
paign executives and the folks who 
paid the bills, for the duration of 
the three-year project. 

This task was delegated to this 
writer, and it has been our en- 
deavor, by utilizing’ every recog- 
nized agency available, to com- 
municate not only with every 
person who has a direct interest as 
a result of being a contributor to 
the $500,000 fund, but also every 
citizen of Dallas—who obviously has 
an indirect interest—the fullest and 
most accurate information upon 
every step in the project, just as 
quickly as this information can be 
made available. This has invol- 
ved the use of direct mail, ad- 
dresses before civic groups and 
luncheon clubs, exhibits, and the 
purchase of large space in the four 
Dallas daily newspapers, as oc- 
casion demands, among other 
methods. 

As a result of thirty months of 
this character of effort, I believe 
that the people of Dallas, as a 
community, perhaps have a clearer 
understanding of some of the basic 
fundamentals of the science of ad- 
vertising than most other com- 
munities. They certainly have ‘a 
more exact knowledge of the opera- 
tion of their own community ad- 
vertising project than most in- 
habitants of the communities we 
studied. 

They have learned, for instance, 
that even though they are not per- 
sonally contributing a cent toward 
the advertising, every time a new 
factory or sales branch or head- 
quarters office comes into this 
city, it means more payroll, more 
money in circulation, more jobs 
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for them, more buyers for the 
things they have to sell. 

There are approximately 800 sub- 
scribers to our advertising fund. 
They made pledges when the fi- 
nancial campaign was conducted, 
before the advertising started, of 
a certain sum payable each month 
for the entire thirty-six-month 
period. We used a slogan “Put 
Dallas On Your Payroll” during 
this fund-raising campaign, and 
immediately thereafter, we substi- 
tuted the slogan “Keep Dallas On 
Your Payroll,” in connection with 
the continuous educational cam- 
paign which has been going on now 
for thirty months. At least one 
mail piece, usually a broadside fea- 
turing a current advertisement, or 
a periodic report of progress, or of 
some impressive achievement of 
the advertising, is sent to each of 
our 800 subscribers each month. 

At the end of the first twelve 
months our auditors reported that 
we had collected 98.5 per cent of 
the total amount pledged for that 
period. Taking into account the 
actual figures for the first thirty 
months of the campaign, the pro- 
jected total of collections for the 
entire three-year campaign period 
is between 82 and 85 per cent of 
the total pledged—a rather re- 
markable showing, in view of the 
general business depression which 
set in near the end of our first 
year. The uncollected portion rep- 
resents voluntary cancellations as 
well as losses from mergers, busi- 
ness failures, suspensions, deaths 
and all other causes of business 
mortality. 


Miracles Not Expected 


The people of this city haven't 
lost the enthusiasm generated dur- 
ing the original financial campaign 
because of the failure of large fac- 
tories to begin moving here the 
week after our first advertisements 
appeared. They were promised no 
miracles, and they have been care- 
fully told that it might be several 
years before any accurate appraisal 
of the advertising project could be 
made. They have been told some- 
thing of the processes by which 
a manufacturer cautiously explores 
a potential new market and of the 
slow process of development from 
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Meet the Man 
from Fleet St. 


at 


Paramount. 

Building, 

Broadway. 
N.Y. 


— F. J. McGLOIN, Managing Director, Imperial ‘Adver- 
tising Agency, London, Glasgow, Paris, Berlin, etc. 
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50 
MILLION 


PEOPLE IN 
AREA LESS THAN 
CALIFORNIA . . 


SPENDING 
THOUSANDS OF 
MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY... . 


THE FURTHEST 
POINTS OF THIS 
MARKET CAN BE 
REACHED FROM 
A CENTRE BY 
RAIL WITHIN 

12 HOURS .... 


ASK F. J. McGLOIN 
TO TELL YOU 
MORE OF THE 
ENGLAND OF 
TO-DAY, AND 
SCOTLAND, 
WALES, 

IRISH FREE STATE 
AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND ..... 


shall arrive... 


I shall arrive in New York by the Majestic on 
Tuesday 27th January. My stay will be just 
as long as will be necessary but I hope to be 
leaving again for London about the third 
week in February. 


If you are interested in a market of almost 50 
million people— 10 million families—I shall be 
happy to tell you quite a lot about it. 


One million of these families possess auto- 
mobiles. 750,000 possess motor cycles. Three 
million families possess radio. 


In one year this market imports goods worth 
over 6 thousand million dollars. 


The bank clearances last year were over 200 
thousand million dollars. 


In the same period we imported 2 thousand 
million dollars worth of foodstuffs but only 
7% from America. 


In 1930 we erected 250 thousand homes. 
Building is still going on in all districts. 


There are in this market 179 thousand miles of 
good roads and 20 thousand miles of railways. 


We need tens of thousands more miles of 
good roads. 


All of this market can be reached from the 
centre of England within 12 hours by rail. 


If you are interested in such a market I shall 
be glad to hear from you if you will get into 
touch with me at the office of my friend Mr. 
Jos. A. Hanff, President, Hanff-Metzger Inc. 
Advertising, Paramount Building, Broadway, 
43rd and 44th Streets, New York. 
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traveling salesman to small branch 
sales office, to district headquarters, 
to branch factory or distributing 
plant which has been the history 
of virtually all the important in- 
dustrial establishments which have 
already come here. They have a 
high appreciation of the values of 
these smaller establishments, both 
for their present contributions to 
the community’s purchasing power, 
and for their potentialities. 

They have been made aware of 
the fact, for example, that for 
every outside business which is at- 
tracted here, three local businesses 
are enabled to start. They know 
that the advertising campaign has 
not greatly changed this ratio, and 
that consequently, in 1927, when 
eighty-eight outside concerns came 
to Dallas (without advertising), the 
market was so expanded that 276 
local enterprises were enabled to 
begin operations; but that in 1928, 
when by reason of the advertising, 
163 branches of outside concerns 
were brought to Dallas, 541—or 
nearly twice as many as in 1927— 
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local business ships were launched. 

The ratio declined but slightly 
in 1929, with 221 branches and 58] 
local concerns, and in 1930, with 
251 branches and 581 local con- 
cerns. As a _ result, Industria! 
Dallas, Inc., has had no letters 
from irate small contributors, can- 
celing pledges “because you are 
just bringing in more competition 
for my business.” 

There is one other menace to the 
community advertising fund which 
no amount of education apparently 
seems to be able to head off. That 
has to do with the formulation of 
an advertising .plan and sticking 
to it. The only solution for this 
problem is a board of directors 
equipped with unlimited intestinal 
fortitude. They have to know how 
to say “No” firmly and frequently. 
It is amazing what a vast area of 
activity the word “advertising” 
can be made to include when any 
other kind of a board of directors 
comes under the persuasive elo- 
quence of some of the chaps who 
would sell a handsome electric 











Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove thatPunch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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sign to put in the park opposite 
Union Station, blazing forth a 
cheery word of greeting to the in- 
coming new industry; or promot- 
ing an airplane endurance flight, 
or a peanut rolling contest ; or pub- 
lishing a souvenir program for the 
Annual Reunion of the National 
Association of Halitosis Sufferers. 
There was even the local merchant 
who was willing to carry a sign 
“advertising Dallas” on his spare 
tire rack, if Industrial Dallas 
would finance his summer tour to 
California. 

To all of these, the directors 
have said “No” gently but firmly, 
and continued to buy white space 
in recognized publications. We 
have made changes of detail in our 
general plan, but these changes 
have been made only after careful 
investigation and favorable recom- 
mendation by our advertising coun- 
sel. 





Bus Line Account to 
Wadsworth & Walker 


The Great Eastern Stages, Cleveland, 
Ohio, bus system, has a pointed Wads- 
worth & Walker, Inc., io York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tisin 

Wadsworth & Walker, Inc., has been 
recently organized by Ralph "K. Wads- 
worth and Robert M. S. Walker e 
offices in the Chanin —_—s * 
Wadsworth was formerly with Grant 8 
Wadsworth, Inc., and fore that was 
with the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany and Montgomery Ward & Com 
pany. Mr. Walker was advertising 
manager of Bellas Hess & Company 
and the National Bellas Hess Company 
for nine years. 





Heads Simmons-Boardman 
Copy Service 


Paul Traeger, for twelve years with 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been made man- 
ager of the copy service department of 
that company. 





Cement Account to Cincinnati 
Agency 


The Kosmos Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville, Ky., has placed 
ts advertising account with The Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency. 





Appointed by Seattle ‘Post- 


Intelligencer” 
Pan ay Young, /.?_“—E with the Los 
les Examiner, yo appointed 
I classified eeuiiee manager 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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| GOOD 
COPY 


will help any 
sound business. 


Uncle Henry 
Wilson used to 
say, ‘‘if I owned 
a business which 
could not adver- 
tise, I would 
advertise the 
business for 
| sale.’’ 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Graffco—famous for office equip- 
ment that simplifies and speeds up 
routine work—has developed a 
new product that is unique in its 
field—The Graffco Hi-Speed Ruler. 
A heavy steel shell is mounted on 
twin rubber-covered rollers pivot- 
ing on ball bearings. These rollers 
carry the ruler swiftly over the 
paper in parallel courses—enabling 
you to rule parallel horizontal or 
vertical lines without lifting the 
ruler from the page! 

Think of how this ruler speeds up 
the making of dummies and layouts. 
Cross - hatching — shading — lining- 
up—all done better in less time. 
Three sizes: 12-inch—$1.50; 15- 
inch—$2.00; 18-inch—$2.50. 
































Dotted Line Club Continues 
Officers 


Members of the A. B. P. Dotted Line 
Club, Chicago, voted at the January 
meeting to retain last year’s officers un- 
til mext fall. This is to adjust the 
group’s fiscal year to that of the Asso. 
ciated Business Papers. L. C. Pelott, 
Western manager of the Penton Pub. 
lishing Company, continues as _ chair- 
man; Frank N. Davis, of the National 
Provisioner, as vice-chairman; and 
Kenneth H. Koach, of Furniture Rec. 
ord, as secretary-treasurer. 

In a discussion as to how business. 
paper salesmen may best meet the “no 
returns” complaint of advertisers, it 
was poeny agreed that the funda- 
mental solution lies in the education of 
the advertiser as to what the real re. 
turns of advertising are. It was pointed 
out that too often the advertiser is 
allowed to have the impression that in- 
quiries are the one and only index to 
advertising results. Points were brought 
out along this line of reasoning: 

The business publication should be 
resented as an audience of potential 
uyers, which, if properly and consis- 
tently approached, a ge BO to the 
advertiser’s product. 

The salesman should be absolutely 
fearless in pointing out that the copy 
is not right, if this seems to be the 
case. The same should be done if the 
product is not right. 

It should be pointed out to the ad- 
vertiser that traceable inquiries are not 
a real measuring stick, for often the 
man upon whom advertising’s influence 
is most important cannot or will not 
send in an inquiry. 


Export Managers to Meet 


The thirteenth annual get-together of 
the Export Managers Club of New 
York, Inc., will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania at that city on March 3 
The preliminary program calls for morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions to be fol 
lowed by an informal dinner at which 
Roger L. Bracken, of the Millers Falls 
Company, will act as toastmaster. 

A. M. Hamilton, of the Americar 
Locomotive Sales Company, will | 
chairman of the morning session. Su 
jects to be discussed at that session in- 
clude, “The ‘Follow Through’ in Ex 
port,”” “Building Today for Permanent 
Business” and “Meeting Everchanging 
Conditions.” 

The afternoon session will be under 
the chairmanship of C. W. Linscheid, 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, and 
will be devoted to the topics, “Building 
Consumer Preference,” “Economy in 
Exporting” and “The Credit Problem.’ 


T. A. Byrne Joins Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


T. A. Byrne has joined Smith, Sturgis 
& Moore, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as space buyer. He had beer 
with the former Frank Seaman, Inc., as 
space buyer and later with Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc. 
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Death of Alfred W. McCann 


Alfred W. McCann, whose crusading 
work for pure foods brought him into 
contact with many advertisers and made 
himself and his activities a frequent 
source of advertising copy, died at New 
York on January 19. e first came into 
public prominence in 1912 when he be- 
van publishing in the former New York 
his fndings concerning the adul- 
teration of foods. This work he con- 
tinued and, in addition, in recent years 
he had been speaking over the radio, 
yroadeasting four days a week over 
Station WOR, 
Mr. McCann was advertising manager 
Francis Leggett & Company, from 
which position he resigned in 1913. He 
was a member of the first Vigilance 
Committee whose activities led to the 
rganization of the Better Business Bu- 
reaau movement. During his career he 
contributed a number of articles to 
Pernvers’ Ink. 

His chosen career as a crusader for 
pure foods had its beginning, it is re- 
ported, in an incident in his youth when 
he was poisoned by eating impure oysters. 
Another report has it that he became 
interested as the result of a study of a 
strange disease due to faulty nutrition. 
However, much of his inspiration came 
from his association with the late Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, whose campai 
against bad food was carried on by Mr. 
McCann. 

His vigorous attacks on adulterators 
had him in court many times. e ob- 
tained many convictions but, it is stated, 
he never lost a suit. He was fifty-two 
years of age. 
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J. N. Garver Heads Buffalo 
Club 


John N. Garver has been elected pres- 
ident of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
lub. Walter McCausland has been 
elected first vice-president and Frederick 
A. Peacock, second vice-president. 
Charles J. Thomas has been _ re-elected 
executive secretary and Roswell E. Pfohl 
has been elected treasurer. Directors 
elected for three years are: Malcolm L. 
Barney, Charles A. Coupe, Joseph H. 
Dotterweich, Henry Holland and Henry 
A. Turner. 





Appoints Lew H. Follett 


Modern Poultry Breeder and Fruits 
and Gardens, both of Zeeland, Mich., 
The Poultry Keeper, Quincy, Ill., and 
the Dair ‘arm Leader, Chicago, have 
appoint Lew H. Follett, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, as their repre- 
sentative in the Chicago district. 





. . ’? 
Appointed by “Opportunity 
John K. Wilson has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Oppor- 
tunity, Chicago, in charge of all sales 
activities in the Western territory. 
Thomas L. Smith has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager, with head- 
quarters at New York. 
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DEAR GIL: 


Sometimes, most 

times, they love to 
read advertising love letters. All big folks 
ore just little folks grown up, and they 
respond so surely when you touch their 
hearts AND minds, instead-of-just-their- 
minds. | mean Gil, that copy con catalog 
and sell and still be human and young 
and interesting. It can reason with their 
minds; and touch their hearts, too. It isn't 
easy to write like that. But it's worth it— 
to those who pay the bills. Here's a sample; 
a part of a series that sold friendly, anx- 
ious opinions about a store that sold hats 
and china and lamps and shoes and lin- 
gerie . . . Could you use this kind of 
GN, Gienic:s gn ce cn'tunt chnaed ss bes 
“In a house grown over with vines, under 
a mossy roof, the children, lady, are going 
into partnership, going to be married 
and be grown up and be happy ever after. 
+77 Here are wares, spread for you to 
find the ones you'd like to give to start 
them well. Here are laces, yellow refec- 
tory embroideries. Here is silver, tall and 
slender: a stately urn to hold a yellow 
rose. Will you buy? A ring of gold? with 
a setting of splintered jade, to hold the 
memory of you. Here a hat, pert, smart, 
to reckon with youth. Silk? heavy, lovely, 
shimmering—she'll like that. Or china, 
colored like a poppy field. Square 
plates, round plates, tall blue cracker 
jor? Would she—do you think? Lamps 
with yellow shades? short, wrought iron, 
unfinished, adorable. + + + Give them 
gifts, lady, strange and lovely things like 
these to own and use and 
love you for. It's only 
once they're young 
enough to wear 
green feathers, 
green, spark- /[ 
ling feathers - 
in their hats.” 


OREN ARBOGUST 
+ ADVERTISING + 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Death of R. A. Holmes 


Robert Anderson Holmes, director of 
sales and advertising of Cavanagh-Dobbs, 
Inc., New York, died on January 20 
at Pelham, N. Y., at the age of sixty- 
nine. He was one of the winners, in 
March, 1929, of the Harvard Advertis- 
ing Awards and, at the time of his 
death, was a vice-president and director 
of both the Crofut & & Knapp Company, 
New York, hat manufacturer, and Dobbs 
& Company, also of that city. He is 
survived by a son, Robert A. Holmes, 
r., who is advertising manager of the 
Crofut & Knapp and Dobbs* companies. 


Shoe Accounts to Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel for the Canti- 
lever Sales Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa., 
maker of Cantilever Shoes, and also the 
Carlisle Shoe Company, Carlisle, Pa., 
maker of Tarsalift Shoes. Magazines, 
newspapers, direct mail and trade publi- 
cations will be used. 

. 


Los Angeles Account to 
Albert Frank 


The Glo-Co Company, Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of Glo-Co hairdressing, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
ios Angeles offices of Albert Frank & 
Company, advertising agency. 
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Tyson Agency to Direct 
Group Campaign 


The co-operative advertising campaign? 


participated in by a group of manu. 
facturers of underfloor wiring systems 
has been placed with O. S. 
Company, Inc., 
agency. Members of the group include 
the General Electric Company, Bridge. 
port; Fibre Conduit Company, New 
York; National Electric Products Corpo. 
ration, Pittsburgh, and Walker Brothers, 
New York. 


Fertilizer Account to Smith- 
Patterson-Allen 


The Rogers & Hubbard Company 
Portland, Conn., maker of fertilizer, has 
appointed Smith-Patterson-Allen, Inc 
Hartford, Conn., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers and displays will be used to fea 
ture a package fertilizer for use by hon 
owners for lawns and gardens. 


Death of C. L. Young 


Charles Larew Young, president of the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, fies 
York, died on January 18, at Deal, N 
He was sixty years old. At the A of 
his death he was also vice-president of 
the Deal Park Company and president 
and the 
Young Construction Company. 
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Soap and Glycerine Group 


Renews Appropriation 


To support the work of the Cleanli- 
ness Institute and to carry on the other 
ro-operative activities of the Association 
bf American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
jucers, including the promotion of 
radiator glycerine as an anti-freeze for 
automobiles, the association has renewed 
for 1931 its appropriation of $1,000,000. 
The greater part of this sum, the asso- 
ciation reports, will be expended through 
he Institute for advertising and for the 
study of practical problems of institu- 
tional, industrial and household manage- 
ment of interest to social workers, pub- 
ic health officers, teachers and home 
economists. 

At the annual convention of the asso- 
ation held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, on January 14, R. upree, 
esident of The Procter and Gamble 
Company, was elected president of the 
ciation for the ensuing year. He 


assi 


succeeds the late Sidney M. Colgate. 
Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
lent, C Pearce, president, Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. S. Goldbaum, Fels 
ind Company, Philadelphia; assistant sec- 
retary, Roscoe C. Edlund, ‘of New York, 
who is also manager of the association 
nd assistant treasurer, N. S. Dahl, of 
the John T. Stanley Company, New 
York 





tising of Paris Exposition 


Adee in the United States of 
n 


the Paris ternational Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition of 1931 will be 
handled by George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. Mr 
Phelps is chairman of the American 


ommittee of the exposition which opens 
May. 

Sigmund-Ehrlich, New Busi- 
ness at Washington, D. C. 


William F. Sigmund and Alvin 
Ehrlich have started their own adver- 
tising business at 1110 F Street, Wash- 





ington, Mr. Sigmund has been 
engaged in retail advertising work in 
that city. Mr. Ehrlich was formerly 


with the Weinstein Advertising Agency 


Animal Trap Account to 
Ullman Agency 


The Animal Trap Company of Amer- 
ica, Lititz, Pa., has appointed the Roland 
G. E. Ullman Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia, to direct its advertising account. 
Business and sports publications will be 
used as well as direct mail. 


J. R. Mickle Starts Own 
Service 


Joseph R. Mickle has started his own 
advertising service at Philadelphia. His 
offices are located at 2042 Rittenhouse 
Squ.re. 








To Handle American Adver- | 
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WANTED 


Merchandise to sell on 
PACIFIC COAST 


We have offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle and 
are looking for good lines to represent. 


We on to Jobbers, Distributors, Deal- 
ers and department, hardware, furni- 
ture and sporting stores, etc. 
We are equipped to handle any good 
line in almost any field. 

We make money for ourselves and our 
accounts because we know the market, 
work it intensively and know how to 
sell—on the right 


We operate on commission. 

We cover the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon and Washing- 
ton and have warehouse facilities. 


If you have no sales representation in 
this territory—or indifferent represen- 
tation—WRITE to us—we can give 
you more effective service at consid- 
erably less cost. 


The Walter Ainslie Co. 
Offices 
800 North th Spring St. 
Los Angeles 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES:—Please show 
this ad to your clients who are seeking the 
most effective method of selling on the Coast— 
in volume—at a profit 











STORE 
EXECUTIVES 
Up to Date 


The Supplement to FAIR- 
CHILD’S LIST OF STORE 
EXECUTIVES includes all 
changes up to January 15 
among the20,000Presidents, 
General Managers, Control- 
lers, Merchandise Managers, 
ete., of department, dry 
goods and men’s and 
women’s specialty stores. 


$35 a copy 


(including supplement ) 


For specimen pages, etc., 
address : 
DIRECTORY DIVISION 
Fairchild Publishing Co. 
8 East 13th St.. New York, N.Y. 
A Ml ll 
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The Book- The day has un- 
keeping of 7 passed 
Advertising “," Cvery sort 

Z of fantastic mis- 
cellaneous expenditure could be 


charged to the advertising account. 
Nevertheless, it is still unquestion- 
ably true that the advertising ap- 
propriations of perhaps a majority 
of advertisers labor under unfair 
burdens. 

The allocation of expenditures in 
corporate accounting is, as a whole, 
far from a standardized matter. In 
the recent legal battle in the Beth- 
lehem Steel-Youngstown merger 
case, the court commented on this 
and inquired whether there was 
not room for improvement. The 
bookkeeping of advertising, how- 
ever, is probably the most unstand- 
ardized feature of corporate ac- 
counting. 

The problem has always been 
an important one to the advertising 
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executive but never more impor- 
tant than during the current year 
Advertising, this year, is going to 
be called upon to perform some 
Herculean tasks. At the same 
time, advertising expenditures are 
going to be examined with micro- 
scopic minuteness. 

We do not doubt advertising’s 
ability to reach the goals set for it, 
provided it is given the necessary 
nourishment. But an anemic appro- 
priation, systematically robbed of 
strength by predatory raids, will 
weaken the most effectively planned 
advertising effort. 

Being the intangible that it is, 
there will always be room for de- 
bate concerning the propriety of 
certain advertising charges. How- 
ever, this is not true of other items 
which are charged to advertis- 
ing. These items are indisputably 
charges which, if no other account 
can be found for them, belong in 
a miscellaneous classification. 





The Automo- Even in the days 
bile Industry wher the automo- 


bile industry was 
Tries a New making—and sell- 
Plan 


ing— more than 
5,000,000 cars in a single year, the 
automotive dealer, taken as a 
whole, was not a particularly pros- 
perous individual. In fact figures 
compiled by retail automotive as- 
sociations, and allowing for pos- 
sible bias, unmistakably indicate 
that even in the days of most rapid 
turnover, only an alarmingly small 
percentage of automobile dealers 
made worth-while net profits. 

The retailers have laid their 
plight to a number of factors. One 
of their outstanding complaints was 
directed at the policy followed by 
manufacturers of bringing out new 
models at any time that suited the 
producer. The retailers insisted 
that this procedure upset their sell- 
ing schedule and complicated that 
already seriously complicated prob- 
lem—the used car. 


Not long ago, the Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Association, 


consisting largely of retail auto- 
mobile dealers, passed a resolution 
calling on manufacturers to bring 
out new models at the end and be- 


. ginning of the year only. The reso- 


lution was aimed particularly at 
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the introduction of new models 
during the summer months. A 
short while later, a similar resolu- 
tion was adopted by New York 
State dealers. 

Out of all these developments 
has come a recommendation, unani- 
mously approved by the board of 
directors of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, to the 
efect that all motor car manu fac- 
turers should henceforth announce 
their new models in. November or 
December, each year. The report 
on which this action was taken was 
submitted by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors and 
chairman of the trade promotion 
committee of the Chamber. 

It is difficult to predict the out- 
come of a radical merchandising 
move of this sort. Its development 
and operation should be a matter 
of keen interest, however, to all in- 
dustries faced with the problems 
that attend the periodic introduc- 
tion of new models. 








Business The one 
as to which ts the 
Brains more valuable as- 
set, the employee of the genius 
type or the one whose brain power 
is just normal but well seasoned 
by several years of satisfactory 
service, comes up again and again. 
The verdict, if you ask the sea- 
soned executive, seems most often 
in favor of the latter type—the 
man who may not be brilliant, but 
who knows the firm’s ways and 
problems in the intimate, correlated 
way that can come only through 
years of constant contact with 
them. Harvey Firestone, for ex- 
ample, is often quoted as having 
said he would rather have one 
average man who had been with 
him for ten years than several of 
the so-called young genius type. 
The reasoning behind this con- 
clusion, we suppose, involves the 
thought that the more brilliant a 
man is from the point of view of 
intellect, the more restless and 
difficult to handle he is also likely 
to be. In other words, any busi- 
ness, viewed broadly, tends to be a 
complicated, somewhat slow-mov- 
ing combination. Sound develop- 
ment is always likely to come 
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slowly as the result of conserva- 
tive, trial and error experience. 

In this sort of set-up, the flash- 
mind nine times out of ten may do 
more harm than good. After all, 
an idea is only an idea; it’s the 
united support of all persons con- 
nected with putting it across that 
makes it really valuable. 

And there is the rub: what is 
popularly known as the genius type 
is inevitably more interested in the 
idea than in the many compromises 
and modifications that go with 
adapting it to any organization. 
Putting an idea to work requires 
patience and a real knowledge of 
human nature, both of which the 
“brainy” individual all too often 
lacks. 

Maybe it is unfortunate that 
brains, taken alone and apart from 
all those things which make a man 
liked and respected by his associ- 
ates, really count for little in busi- 
ness. But the fact remains that 
they do—except in those rare or- 
ganizations where the “pure brains” 
report solely to some individual 
more conversant with the personnel 
side of business. 





Other It is easy to spend 

People’s other people's 
money and easier 

Money to waste it. No 


matter how conscientious an adver- 
tising man may be, it is usually a 
wise policy on the part of manage- 
ment to* watch his expenditures 
carefully. That is why budgets 
are made, why even small expendi- 
tures often require the O. K. of a 
higher official. 

Subordinates sometimes do not 
understand why every little ex- 
penditure must be watched and 
checked so carefully. They do not 
realize that it isn’t a question of 
honesty or even carelessness, but a 
precaution that is necessary when 
money is being spent, especially 
somebody else’s money. 

One young man whom we know 
has only recently learned how ex- 
travagant he had been during the 
previous years with other people’s 
money. He had held several posi- 
tions in the advertising depart- 
ments of large department stores 
and of a large national advertiser. 
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He had helped spend some thou- 
sands of dollars of these com- 
panies’ advertising appropriations. 
And he had, as he thought, scruti- 
nized every expenditure very care- 
fully. 

But now he knows that he did 
not spend so wisely or so carefully 
as he would have spent had the 
money been his own. For he re- 
cently started a one-man mail-order 
business. He hasn’t much capital 
and must, therefore, guard every 
penny. 

“T’m learning the value of 
money,” he tells us. “I could cry 
every time I think of the way I’ve 
spent other people’s money for ad- 
vertising. I have found out that 
on my own resources I don’t know 
how to spend money for advertis- 
ing. I think it is very fortunate 
that I have so little to spend— 
lucky I haven’t a fortune to ex- 
periment with.” 

Perhaps this would be a good 
desk motto for the advertising de- 
partment—and every other depart- 
ment: “I could cry every time I 
think of the way I’ve spent other 
people’s money.” 





Deferred The _  announce- 
Payments for ment by the Bul- 
Machi lard Company, of 
acnine Bridgeport, Conn., 
Tools of its inaugura- 


tion of a deferred payment plan in 
the sale of machine tools is a sig- 
nificant step in the carryirig out of 
an idea which has been discussed 
frequently by machine tool manu- 
facturers. 

In making its announcement the 
company says, according to The 
Iron Age, “It is recognized that in 
the general opinion of the industry 
two years is the accepted period for 
such earnings to justify the cost of 
the change, and, by varying this 
under conditions existing in the in- 
dividual case, an equitable division 
of earnings forms an essential part 
of the plan. 

“Primarily the returns effected 
by new equipment are in relation 
not only to the performance of the 
machinery installed, but also in re- 
lation to the volume of production 
required by the business at hand 
and anticipated during the period 
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of deferment, so that a rational 
figure of agreement may be set 
arbitrarily as an approximation oj 
reasonable payments both in time 
and size.” 

It will be seen from this that the 
company is making flexibility a 
part of its new policy. This flexi- 
bility is based, partially at least, on 
what the machinery will do for the 
individual manufacturer. This fea- 
ture of the plan, of course, differs 
radically from the rigidity of so- 
called instalment selling to the 
consumer and brings into the de- 
ferred payment idea a new factor 
which is of great importance in in- 
dustrial practice. 

During the early part of 1930 
there was a great deal of talk 
about the period of depression be- 
ing a favorable time to install new 
equipment in plants. While a num- 
ber of far-seeing manufacturers 
have installed such equipment, by 
far the majority have been content 
to run along with equipment which 
was already installed and fast be- 
coming obsolete. Doubtless a num- 
ber of manufacturers who agreed 
with the new equipment idea in 
theory were held back from actual 
practice by grim economic necessity. 

According to its announcement 
the company believes that its new 
plan will remove a number of ob- 
stacles from the paths of those 
plants which have been held back 
by lack of funds. Doubtless other 
machine tool manufacturers will 
follow with similar plans and it 
will be interesting to find out if de- 
ferred payments will have the 
stimulating effect on the purchase 
of new equipment which has been 
predicted by a number of industrial 
leaders. 














































Appointed by Seattle Agency 
Arthur J. Ritchie, formerly with the 
Scripps-Canfield Newspapers, has joined 
the Western Agency, Inc., Seattle ad 
vertising agency, as vice-president. 
. Cole has been advanced to the 
position of production manager of the 
agency. 





Appoints Kuhn Agency 
The Ra-Caps Laboratories, Portland, 
Oreg., manufacturers of antiseptics, 
have appointed the Randolph T. Kuhn 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct an advertising campaign in na 
tional magazines, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


This might well be termed 
««the smallest large agency 
in the country.’”’ Small in 
number of clients but rank- 
ing among the largest in 
volume of business and 
number of workers. 

Our growth has been slow 
but sure, with a gradual ad- 
dition from among adver- 
tisers who value unusually 
thorough service plus the 
depth of experience gained 


in handling large affairs. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Available 
‘Creative Art 
and 

Layout Man 


Whose experience and 
product could be used to 
advantage in securing 
and developing profit- 


able accounts; 


HIS advertisement is di- 

rected to the Agency, Print- 

ing or Publishing house 
whose facilities for service to 
the client could be enhanced by 
the addition of a man who can 
quickly visualize a merchan- 
dising slant—who can put it 
down on paper in modern and 
attractive’ style; able to get 
outstanding effects in layout, 
lettering and design—who knows 
type, engraving and color print- 
ing; who can design an “ad” 
or a series, a booklet or a 
broadside that will sell. 


Accustomed to high grade na- 
tional accounts, and fitted by 
past connections to help plan 
consumer, industrial, mail-order 
and direct-mail. Experience 
covers that of Art and Engrav- 
ing Megr., Adv. Mgr. and 
lately in charge of Layout and 
Production departments for 
leading Adv. Agency, for seven 
years. 


This man will prove a money- 
making proposition for some 
organization interested in ex- 
panding its business possi- 
bilities. If interested 
please address “Lay- 
out,” care the W. E. 
Long Co., 155 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 
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Tells How Independents Can 
Meet Competition of Chains 


Ways and means by which indepen. 


dent retailers may match chain stores 
in the fight for consumers’ patronage 
were described in an address before the 
annual convention of the Middle At 
lantic Retailers Association which was 
held at Atlantic City, this week. The 
speaker was Zimmerman, author 
of the series of articles appearing ix 
Patntrers’ INK giving the results of 
study of the chain-store situation 
Two thoughts impressed themselves 
upon him, Mr. Zimmerman expia 
as indications of the progress which 
independents are making toward their 


own economic readjustment. The out 
standing thought came from E. J. Wil- 
liams, of Roswell, N. M., who operates 
a haberdashery shop. He said: “The 
most effective weapon I have to meet 
chain competition successfully is the 
knowledge I gained some years ago that 
the public does not owe me a living 
and that the consumer is at liberty te 
purchase wherever he pleases.” 

The second thought which, in Mr. 
Zimmerman’s opinion, is equally impor- 
tant in its significance, came from 
Foster Fletcher, of Ypsilanti, Mich. He 
said: “I have-found that it is impos- 
sible to get any business on sympathy 
If sympathy could get you business 
the merchants on my street would all 
be rich. If the public wants the chain, 
that is what we are going to have. Ii 
independents are going to keep up with 
the chain, they must merchandise their 
stores to meet public demand.” 


Audit Bureau Re-Affirms 
Stand on Bulk Sales 


The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, meeting at Chi- 
cago last week, voted to re-affirm the 
Bureau’s policy of segregating all bulk 
sales from net paid sales on the news 





paper form. %, was also decided that 
space shall be provided in aay og 10 
of form such 


the new newspaper 
breakdown of bulk circulation as pub- 
lishers may desire to make; and that, 
if possible, paragraph 10 shall be moved 
from page two of the new form to page 


one. The latter point is dependent upon 
the physical limitations of the form 
itself. 


Death of J. C. Holme 


John C. Holme, for many years mar- 
ager of the automobile advertising de- 
yartment of the Philadelphia Public 
deer and, later, with the New York 
American in a similar capacity, died at 
New York on January 14. © was at 
one time with the national sales deps - 
ment of the former Thos. Cusack C 
pany. 


Appoints Hamilton Agency 

Emma Maloof, Inc., New York, 
ioce, lingerie and_gowns, has appointed 

William = Hamilton, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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nts Can 
Chains 
h indepen New Efficient and Economical Coverage 


hain stores 





atronage, of Georgia’s Second Market 
Middle At 
which was 4 
=.<Savannah Evening Press 
sn Z in combination with 
ex pained 
ward ‘thei rs N 
<Savannah Morning News 
aid: ‘The 
iy isthe The Savannah Evening Press, now in its fortieth year, 

a living, on January 1, 1931, became associated with the Morning 
ber © News, which recently celebrated its Eightieth Anni- 
“k. versary. 
ame trom 


Mich. He Savannah, with a retail trading area of over 350,000 


is . ° . ° f 
sympathy. { people, is on the Savannah River, eighteen miles from the 
ousines] Atlantic Ocean. Its position is strategic for receiving 


the chain,{/ and distributing all kinds of products to all parts of the 


» have. Ii 


p up wit! world. It has 183 manufacturing plants, and is the larg- 

udlise their est cotton port on the Atlantic coast. This rich and re- 
sponsive market is the only buying center in a trading 

- area of seventy-five miles. 

es . . . . 

the Audit’ The combined circulation, exceeding 41,000, becomes 

gat CT available at marked economy to advertisers. This com- 

= plete coverage of the rich South Georgia and Southeastern 

sided that South Carolina market is an unusual sales opportunity. 

agraph it 

§ ch . 

a Rates—News (Morning or Sunday) 7c flat 

and that, . 

pha Press (Evening) 6c flat 

= ie Combination (Optional) 1lc flat 


The promotion department conducted by the Morning 
Ime News now offers its assistance to advertisers in the Savan- 
ears man-f nah Evening Press. Route lists and information cheer- 


ars mah 1 
® Public) ©fully furnished. 
New York 
re died - } 
ts Savannah Morning News 
sack Com- . 
Savannah Evening Press 
gency NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 
- TL HE CHAS, H. EDDY COMPANY GEO. M. KOHN, Inc. 
dvertising New York, Chicago, Boston Atlanta 


its adver: 




















The Little 


I* must be many years since the 
Schoolmaster last mentioned the 
Order of Ropeco, that sturdy band 
of juvenile customers of the Rogers 
Peet Company. The very fact that 
after seventeen years of existence 
it still continues to flourish war- 
rants the attention of the Class- 
room, even if this lively organiza- 
tion had not come to the attention 
of the Schoolmaster this month 
through an interesting calendar 
which members of Ropeco are re- 
ceiving. 

Perhaps there are some members 
of the Class who in their youth 
were members of this club. For 
the benefit of those who may not 
be acquainted with it, it may be 
explained that this semi-fraternal 
organization of boy customers of 
the Rogers Peet stores now num- 
bers 18,000 members. The club has 
three degrees. Upon his first pur- 
chase at a Rogers Peet store, a 
boy becomes eligible for first de- 
gree membership and entitled to a 
Ropeco button, a subscription to 
the “Ropeco Magazine” and entry 
into Ropeco competitions in draw- 
ing, photography and other fields. 

When the member has made five 
purchases, he becomes eligible for 
second degree membership and a 
gold pin. Five more purchasing 
visits to the store in addition to 
winning a prize in one of the 
Ropeco competitions brings third 
degree membership and a bronze 
watch fob. Starting with a list of 
3,000 names, Ropeco has _ been 
growing at the rate of 300 names 
a month. Boys up to the age of 
sixteen are members of Ropeco. 
After they reach that age, their 
names are transferred to the regu- 
lar mailing list of the Rogers Peet 
stores. 

Publication of the monthly “Ro- 
peco Magazine” and keeping rec- 
ords of members straight, the 
Schoolmaster learned on a recent 
visit to Ropeco headquarters, in- 
volve a great deal of work but the 
company has found its juvenile club 
well worth while. Any errors in 
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its records, it has found, will so 
meet with a corrective reply fre 
the Ropeco member affected. 

Part of these records incl 
keeping tabs on members’ birf 
days. The interesting thing abor 
the calendar which started th 
Schoolmaster off on this tale o 
Ropeco, is that each member whf 
received his calendar this mont! 
found the words “Happy Birth 
day” on the page devoted to th 
month in which he was born. | 
addition, the day of his birth ha 
been circled in red. The School 
master knows of one particular in 
stance where this individual touc! 
made a big hit as it undoubtedly 
did with many other Ropeco mem 
bers. 

The calendar itself is suitabl 
for hanging in a boy’s room. Eaci 
month has a page devoted to it 
with a drawing depicting an animal 
in some form of athletic endeavor, 
drawn by Tony Sarg. For eacl 
month there is also mentioned 
list of appropriate articles whic 
may be purchased at Rogers Pee 
and also a bit of selling vers 
These drawings will also appear 
the covers of the “Ropeco Maga 
zine” for the coming year. 

* * * 


The 


Thro 
Emp: 
ter O 
right 
thru’ 
ness 
town 

are 
great 
Stockholders have been receivin ing 
more and more attention every Ol C 
year. They are being showered§ out 
with information about “their’ tion 
products, being urged to buy andj ~ _ 
have their friends buy these prod- Tt 
a ne 


ucts and are in some instances be- 
ing given samples. It is 
ing 





The Imperial Sugar Company, 
of Sugar Land, Texas, has made 
a bid for stockholders’ good-will in 
an original way, original to the 
Schoolmaster at least, that prob- 
ably made a bigger hit than any 
of the other plans. 

This company pays dividends onl 
its preferred stock quarterly. But 
in order that the stockholders 
might have their January 1 divi- 
dend early enough to benefit them 
at Christmas time, the checks were 
sent out before the holidays. 
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They're Building Good Roads in 
the Mid-South Empire 


Throughout the Mid South 
Empire you'll hear the clat- 
ter of road machinery. New 
right of ways are “breaking 
thru” in an airline direct- 
ness between cities and 
towns. Sturdy new bridges 
are spanning rivers and 
great embankments are fill- 
ing the “draws.” Ribbons 
of concrete are stretching 
out and out in every direc- 
tion. 

The Mid South Empire is 
a new land of opportunity. 
It is forging ahead—show- 
ing amazing progress—and 


gaining, gaining, gaining in 
buying power. 

And The Appeal Papers 
after thoroughly covering 
Memphis—have an _  over- 
flow that reaches more than 
fifty per cent of the homes 
in 225 Mid South Empire 
Towns. 

This fertile new Empire 
is an easily won and richly 
responsive market—and you 
might as well add the vol- 
ume it provides to your 
Memphis quota. Perhaps it 
is a part of Memphis you 
have overlooked ? 


Memphis 


APPEAL PAPERS 





THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 
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—SALESMAN— 


Forceful man with 
proper advertising 
background and cre- 
ative ability is offered 
an unusual opportu- 
nity and permanent 
connection with an 
outstanding organiza- 
tion long established 
in the creation and 
manufacture of Win- 
dow Displays for 
national advertisers. 


Address 


"T,” Box 262 
Printers’ Ink 








One Fifth Interest 
for $20,000 Cash 


In prominent New 
York advertising 
agency, fully recog- 
nized, well financed, 
serving national ac- 
counts, making sub- 
stantial profit this 
year. 


One of the newer type 
agencies doing effective 
work through unusual 
merchandising abil- 
ity in line with current 
changes in advertising 
economics. Present 
partners, young, well- 
known and going full 
steam ahead. We want 
one more. Address 


*X,”’ Box 261, P. I. 
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With the check went a Christ- 
mas letter, which the Schoolmaster 
commends to the Class: 


ImperraL Sucar Company 
Sucar Lanp, Texas 


DecemBer 20, 193: 


Merry Christmas! 

Herewith your quarterly dividend 
check, with the Season’s Greetings 

One of the great joys of life, as 
we see it, is its friendships. 

What is true of our personal 
lives is true of our business lives 

We like to value our business 
friendships as we value our pe: 
sonal friendships. 

We like to think of our stockhold 
ers as our friends. 

Nineteen Hundred and Thirty has 
been good to us; and you throug! 
your friendship, your loyalty, your 
confidence, have contributed n 
small part to its success. 

Nineteen Hundred and Thirty- 
one is just ahead, so please resolve 
that during next year no sugar but 
IMPERIAL will enter your home 
and that you will do all possible t 
influence your friends to do like 
wise. 

Happy New Year! 

G. D. Utrics, 
V. P. & G. M 


W. R. McBrine, advertising man- 
ager of the company, in comment 


ing on this letter and the com- 
pany’s practice of sending the 
checks early, says: “We believe 


this to be a sincere and genuine 
method of creating good-will and 
we receive hundreds of letters 
from these stockholders annually, 
assuring us of their appreciation 
of such consideration.” 

* * 

The Schoolmaster commends to 
the Class a recent paragraph of 
Arrow Collar copy as being an 
admirable exercise in convincing 
restraint. The paragraph follows 


Excellent detectives have beer 
unable to discover why it is that 
some ambitious young business mer 
don’t wear easy, civilized, starched 
collars. Starched collars don’t make 
millionaires—but they never stood 
in the way of a man determined t 
get ahead in the business world. 


Anyone who remembers (and 
who doesn’t?) the somewhat fever- 
ish efforts of the collar manufac 
turers to imply that business suc- 
cess is founded on the keystone of 
a starched collar will welcome the 
present Arrow Collar copy with 
its studied understatement. Under- 
statement, as a matter of fact, 
often carries many more pounds of 
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real conviction than the most ener- 
getic and flamboyant carload of 
superlatives. 

* * 

Window displays sometimes pro- 
duce unexpected, not to say dra- 
matic, results. For example: 

RCA-Victor Company has dis- 
tributed to dealers a_ display 
which it calls its Marconi display. 
Included as part of it is a life-size 
figure of Marconi, posed tuning 
the radio. 






that a near-sighted old lady com- 


requests for information. The sales- 
man happened to be the paper Mr. 
Marconi, 

Another dealer said that he was 
-alled up by the police one evening, 
after closing hours, asking him to 
come downtown to unlock his store, 
as there was a man inside tamper- 
ing with a radio set. 

at ia 


Leo Mogull is one of the owners 
of one of the largest radio and 
electrical shops in the Bronx. He 
tells the Schoolmaster a true ex- 
perience story that emphasizes again 
a point that can’t be emphasized 
too often—the utter carelessness 
with which the public reads ad- 
vertising. 

He was referring to a current 
campaign of the General Electric 
Sunlight Mazda Lamp. This bulb, 
used in conjunction with the Gen- 
eral Electric Sunlight outfit, pro- 
duces ultra-violet radiation. 

The advertising now appearing 
is devoted entirely to the bulb. 
It explains how it differs from 
incandescent bulbs and points out 
its unusual properties. There is 
nothing in the copy designed to give 
the impression that the sunlight 
bulb can be screwed into an ordi- 
nary socket and made to perform 
its magic. 

But Mr. Mogull tells the School- 
master that scarcely a day goes by 
that at least one person doesn’t 
drop in, all primed to buy the sun- 
light bulb, expecting to pay a few 
dollars for it, take it home and 
screw it into a wall socket and 
bathe in the healthful rays. When 
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One dealer wrote to the company | 


plained to the manager because the | 
salesman she had spoken to did not 
pay any attention to her repeated | 
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PLAN and 
CONTACT MAN 


on outstanding national ac- 
counts billing more than ten 
million dollars in past four 
years wants to plan, contact 
and sell for agency that dis- 
plays, in common with him, 
exceptionally good sales- 
sense in merchandising and 
advertising. 


His 15 years of experience with 


agencies and manufacturers 
embraced work on the fol- 
lowing kinds of business: 
Electrical Devices 
Food Products 
Furniture 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Mechanical Refrigerators 
Retail Associations 
Syndicate Services 


Age 35, married, American. 
Will leave city. 


Address Box 210 
7416 Phillips Avenue 
Chicago. Ill. 


The Linotype News says: 
Saves a deal of time in layout 


Intertype Corporation writes: 
We heartily endorse it 


The Ludlow News prints 


Ingenious! 


Hundreds of Layout Men say 
Invaluable! 


ThePrinters’Calculat 
only 
The Calculat is a modern scien. 
tific copyfitting instrument, sim- 
ple, instant, precise. The Calculat 
gives you command over every 
type face, foundry or machine, 
wanted today. The Calculat is 
recommended by all who know 
it. It comes to you postpaid on 


receipt of $1. and saves you 
many times this small sum daily. 


address Irvin Morgenstern 


216 East 45th St., New York 
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it is discovered that the entire outfit 
costs some sixty-odd dollars, and 
that the bulb is useless without the 
entire outfit, the inquirers seem to 
feel that they have been misled. 

Being an energetic retailer, Mr. 
Mogull makes the most of the op- 
portunity—he tries to sell the 
would-be lamp buyer a complete 
outfit. At the same time, he passes 
this information along to Class 
members who may be inclined to 
forget that the public’s ignorance 
of many products is not only pro- 
digious but that the public actually 
runs as it reads. 

. ” * 

For the man who blames the ma- 
chine for all of our modern trou- 
bles, the Schoolmaster has an 
always decreasing amount of sym- 
pathy. Most of the men who curse 
machines loud and long at noonday 
luncheons would be the first to 
cry out against the increase of 
physical discomfort which would 
come were machines taken from 
us. Even the general statement 
that mass production spoils the 
flavor and savor of products is 
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found not to be a true criticism, 

Take Campbell’s Soup as a con- 
venient example. A statement by 
the president of the company shows 
how it uses machines to advan- 
tage, cutting out their disadvan- 
tages. 

“When we started the production 
of soups it was decided that the 
best quality resulted from the use 
of kettles of rather moderate size, 
when considered in the light of the 
magnitude of our production. That 
size has never been changed. As 
our business has grown, we have 
simply multiplied the number of 
kettles ad infinitum. Although we 
now produce every day several 
times as much soup as we then 
produced in a year, the size of each 
individual batch, or making, has 
remained the same.” 

When man has as much sense in 
his use of machines as is shown by 
that policy, there must be real hope 
for the future of mankind, gloomy 
pessimists to the contrary notwith- 
standing. mas 


The Schoolmaster leans back in 








OPEN FOR 


Eastern Head—Western Agency 
OR 


N. Y. City Agency Associate 


Unusual merchandising and advertising experience 
available for association of permanency and par- 


ticipation. 


Invaluable contacts of years’ building with prom- 
inent business heads, (east and west), should profit 


right service. 


Advertiser initiated and developed basic merchan- 
dising idea (two major trades) now expanding 


nation-wide. 


University trained —married. Present association 
secure but would confer with interested principals 


for real future. 


“Executive,” Box 115, Printers’ 


Ink 
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fectly. 


It was a good story, with 
statistics where they were 
convincing and horse sense 
too, for those that like 
horse sense. 


It appealed to the space 
buyer and the two account 
executives who heard it. 


It took an hour apiece 
for each of them. 


When the salesman got 
his story off his chest to 
the people he could reach, 
he had done all the job he 
could do. 


But there were fifteen 
men who finally had a fin- 
ger in the list of mediums 
which carried the copy. 


And even a live sales- 
man can’t get his story 
across to fifteen men, 
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Fifteen men on a 
live man’s chest 






twelve of whom he never 
even heard about. 


The modern space sales- 
man has plenty of work 
to do to get an order. 


He can’t be everywhere 
at once nor can he see fif- 
teen men at the right time 
for each man. 


The modern space sales- 
man in other words de- 
serves the backing and 
the assistance of a well 
thought out campaign in 
PrinTERS’ INK which is 
reaching each week men 
who are now making up 
1931 lists for the country’s 
largest advertisers. 


The cost of a real cam- 
paign is so reasonable in 
comparison with the value 
of the campaigns it influ- 
ences that more and more 
publishers are seeing the 
great light every month. 
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FOR SALE 
Half Interest 
Recognized Agency 


Retiring partner will leave business 
intact carrying position with $7,200 
salary to purchaser who can qualify 
on score of ability and vigor. (Con- 
solidations will also be considered.) 

Location in one of best Southern 
industrial sections. Majority of ac- 
counts with agency several years. 
Splendid reputation. No retail ac- 
counts. Price $7,500 cash. 

In replying, please give complete 
details poe yourself—in confidence. 


Address “M,”’ Box 116 
Care of Printers’ Ink 




















cAnnouncement 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
announces a new, thorough home 
study Course in Modern Advertis 
ing. Prepared in co-operation with 
leading Agency men and prominent 
Advertising Managers. No text 
books, no theory, no red tape. Ma- 
terial all in loose-leaf form. An in- 
tensive plan of Practical Advertis- 
ing training, based upon the “Learn 
By Doing Method.” For informa- 
tion address Page-Davis School of 
Advertising, 3601 Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 4241, Chicago. 




















CONTACT MAN 


Successful and highly rated manufacturing 
concern, dealing with large steel kitchen 
furniture and appliance manufacturers and 
foundries, doing over a million-dollar busi- 
ness, seeks representative, tactful and ag- 
gressive man. College fraternity man, with 
* engineering and sales experience preferred. 
Please give, confidentially, full information. 


Address ‘‘Q,” Box 260, Printers’ Ink 














ORONTO 
HAMILTON 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
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his chair with a feeling of satis “All 
faction after perusing a twelve. 
page booklet which lies on his desk 1. 4 
He has delved for a moment into, new v 
the history of London and hasfMilished at 
learned the story of “Dick Whit. = _ 
tington House” at Twenty College” Com 
Hill, and something of the history that, gen 
of the man after whom the build." “° 
ing has been named. 

The purpose of this booklet is,§J. L. I 
primarily, to announce the change Be 


of address of The Darlington , ; 

Fencing Company, of London, the 
which has moved its headquarters Afiliated 
into historic Dick Whittington 0""4> 
House. Instead of the usual brief, Hohr 


announcement of its change of ad-jssency- 
dress this company has prepared a 
booklet describing the building int R39 
which it has moved. This booklet, 
together with a letter of invitation, p 


es 7 har 
to visit the company’s new home, § Manager 
has been sent to each of the com- § '* ,- 


pany’s customers. Do 
It is well_printed and illustrated, ff will be 


not only with pictures of Dick 

Whittington House, but also wit! FR 

ancient portraits of the man after f 

whom this historic building has 

been named. Frank 
The Schoolmaster has found in § 5.4 hefe 


his brief exploration of its pages the Rot 
the history of Dick Whittington, a § Pt™tins 
great merchant of the fifteenth 

century, thrice mayor of London. § To R 


He has studied the legendary lore I A. 





BONS CANADA 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


of Whittington and the cat whicl rep 
supposedly figured so prominently sn 
in his life. « con fi 
After reading the booklet, which si 
carries on its front cover the sim 
ple caption, “A House Fit for Ap 
Pride,” the Schoolmaster turns The 
again to the letter which accom mpan 
panied it. He now understands the § '""' 9" 
illustration on the letterhead, ap- §f advertis 


pearing almost as a trade-mark. It J tising a 


shows Dick Whittington seated with 





his arm upraised addressing his | Buys 
legendary cat which sits attentively Ray 
beside him. It is an identifying } a 
- . ey hate ers Ol 
illustration based upon the histori-  Siandis 
cal background of the building into J City. ¥ 
which the company has just moved. J *s°*!4t 
im i The 
Compat 
glass at 
has apr 
pany, @ 
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“Alberta Mercury,” New 
Paper at Calgary 


» Alberta Mercury is the name of 






nent into, new weekly journal now being pub- 
and hasMflished at Calgary. F. Gemeroy, for 
~k Whit.fg the last three years general manager 


and secretary of the Albertan Publish- 
ng Company, Ltd., Calgary, and, before 
hat, general manager of the Saskatche- 


he build wan Farmer, Regina, is publisher. 
oklet ish]. L. Laube, Atlanta Manager, 
= change Beaumont & Hohman 





einai J. L. Laube, public relations director 
Ondon, Hof the Florida Motor Lines. and the 
[quarters \filiated Stone & Webster Companies, 
ittincton & ° lo, Fla., has been appointed man- 
STON Baer of the Atlanta office of Beaumont 
tal brief & Hohman, Los Angeles advertising 
e of ad-Bagency. 
spared a : . 
ling into R. J. Ahrens with F. W. 
booklet, Dodge 
ivitation Richard J. Ahrens, formerly with 
v home, § Management Magazines, Inc., for the 
he com-@ last four years as vice- president and 
sales manager, has joined the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. His headquarters 
istrated, B will be at Chicago. 
£ Dick —_ 
5 4h . . : 
“4 h F. R. Jennings Joins Parker 
nm after ‘OT 
yr ine Printing 
’ Frank R. Jennings, advertising service 
3 business letter counsellor at Chicago 
und in id before that advertising manager of 
} pages the Rotarian, has joined the Parker 
ton. a @ Printing Company, of that city. 
fteenth — 
ndon. § To Represent Medical Papers 
ry lore I. A, White has been appointed East- 
whicl representative of Clinical Medicine 
inently Surgery, North Chicago, Ill. His 
. eadquarters will be at New York, 
: where he will also represent Hospital 
which s and Buyer. 
le sim eo 
it for Appoints Arthur Mogge 
turns The Hempy-Cooper Manufacturing 
accom mpany, Kansas City, Mo., manufac- 
ids the § tre" of rchabbisting equipment, has ap- 
, pointed Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago 
d, ap- advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
rk. It tising account. 
d with + ee ie 
his | Buys Salt Lake City Agency 
itively Ray R. Newbould, secretary-treasurer 
ifving of the Utah-Idaho Charter Hotel Greet- 
istori- § TS_ of America, has purchased the 
_ Standish Advertising Agency, Salt Lake 
g into City. Mrs. Mary. Hale Woolsey will be 
10oved associated with him in the new business. 
The Cincinnati i Advertisin Products 
Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
LA glass advertising globes and glass si 
Ry has appointed The Keelor & Stites Com- 
ON pany, advertising agency of that city, as 
1A its advertising counsel. Direct-mail and 
trade paper advertising will be used. 
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Wanted!—A Printer 


with the type of eccounts that can use 
the services of e creative department. 
A direct-by-mail abvettiing special- 
ist, with a reputation for the unusual, 

offers the services of his organization 
to a quality printer on « retainer or 
percentage basis. 


IN RETURN 


he has a volume of printing business 
thet he will plece with the printer who 
utilizes this service. 


He pe yale ne mado rer A jusee 
New York, 
“N.” BOX 117, PRINTERS’ INK 














POSITION WANTED 
WITH AGENCY 


Space Buying. - Varied experi- 
ence large and small agencies. 5 
Production Market Investiga- 
tions Media. 


Address “‘O,” Box’ 118, Printers’ Ink 











MEDICAL COPY 


AND 


MEDICAL ART 


“R,” Box 119, Printers’ Ink 

















cially adapted to advertising organi- 
zations for its lecation and permanent 
north and southern exposures. These 
offices approximate 15° x 20° in size, 
for which rentals range 7—* $400 to 
$1,000 annually, including full clean 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 

| 31st ST., 12th FLOOR 
ing, light and twenty-four-hour eleva- 
tor service. Renting office 12th floor, 


| Corner offices newly constructed, espe- 
461 Fourth Ave. MR. A. FUTTERMAN BOgardus 4-0320 









agents at your 
disposal. Write 
or call Direct Sell- 
ing Headquarters. 
HEIM 


Ten years’ 

experience with 

most successful 

firms selling through 
THE MARX-FLARS 

828 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati, oO. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISERS — Reach the Southern 
Negro through his own newspapers. Com- 
plete Rate Book now rons. 
R. L. STRICKLEN, JR. 
P. O. Box 661, Staunton, ‘irginia. 


2UBLISHER of industrial advertising 
medium which has been quite successful 
with limited capital, desires financial aid, 
or cooperation of publisher having ample 
funds, or possessing national organiza- 
tion of industrial advertising salesmen. 
Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: PRESS WORE 
Bargain circulars, 17%4x22%4, News Print 
Broadsides 22%x35, high-speed Duplex 
rotary press work—one or two colors and 
black, Job printing. Capacity of several 
million a week. Foster & McDonnell, 
728 W. 65th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Advertising Slipping in Chicago? 
Established Chicago Publishers’ Represen- 
tative with 12 years’ experience selling 
$100,000 yearly desires to represent one 
more trade paper, magazine or newspa- 
= Publication must have possibilities. 

ill give aggressive representation, intel- 
ligent solicitation. Commission or draw- 
ing account. Box 411, Printers’ Ink 
Chicago Office. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


e Walter A. Lowen e@ 


Since 1920 rendering dignified confiden- 
tial contact service in the placement of 
trained agency personnel. Interviews: 9-1. 
Vocational Bureau, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 























General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising anagers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 








Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries, clerical. All interviews by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 yee in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AAAA. ‘ 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 
Caledonia 2611 





HELP WANTED 


HERE Is queegeensss for bright 
‘ou American ge graduate w 
a om he can sell advertising in long- 
established Trade Journal—salary basis. 
Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 








Artist Wanted—Layout man for ads and 
direct mail; experience in neat sketches 
and able to do some finished art. Write 
full information in first letter. Ohio 
Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 





TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMEN 


We are willing to make suitable terms to 
the man who is doing $40,000 business a 
year. Write fully. Box 412, P. I 


Wanted—Statistically trained man with 
newspaper training to assist newspaper 
business manager in cost finding and 
analysis, State experience and give all 
essential details in first letter, including 
salary requirements. Box 423, P. | 


MAN WANTED 
Experienced in selling advertising. Prop- 
osition is new and unusual idea combin- 
ing advertising and showmanship in new 
method of vertising and distribution. 

It ties up closely with solution of present 
problems. Commission basis. Box 430, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SALESMAN 
Rapidly growing Cincinnati agency, of 
medium size, has exceptional opening for 
man with agency experience and attrac- 
tive personality who can develop new 
business and hold it.. All details of mer 
chandising, copy and art will be capably 
handl by an experienced organization 
Drawing account, commission. Future 
depends on the man. Give complete 
details in first letter. Enclose photo 
Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Production Man 


“Here’s a Piece of Copy—Make It 
Sing.” That’s the kind of man we 
need—a fellow who knows how to 
make type “Harmonize.” Must also 
have a nose for production detail 
and like it. Knowledge of layout 
would help a lot. The job is with 
a young aggressive agency out to 
make touchdowns. Can you make 
the team. Address Box 414, P. I. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL PAY $30.00 


for a compan: mame. The concern is to 
make production equipment. Name to be 
dignified and express reliability or per- 
formance, etc. $30 will be paid to each 
party submitting before Feb. 15, 1931 the 
name we use. N. W. Sutmaier, 201! 
Union Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POGRAPHER-PRODUCTION MAN 
ypographical layouts with character. 
tactical printing background and two 
ars’ intensive agency experience. Mod- 
te salary. Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


ve you a real future and chance to 
btain a thorough knowledge of advertis- 
g for a man with MBA degree and 1% 
ars’ experience in research and field inves- 
gation with 4A agency. Box 407, P. I. 


ominal ealeated copestantty, please 
Sen pe mnock! Young lady—six years’ experi- 
=SMEN nce, Layouts—copy—direct mail. House- 
rgans. Correspondent. See portfolio of 
wk. Trafalgar 7-7642. Box 425, P. I. 








or ads and 
it sketches 
rt. Write 
tr. Ohio 





4 terms to 
business a 











2, _P. LBAdvertising Solicitor —12 years’ 
man with welling experience on metropolitan 
sine ailies. An interview will prove 
r* yneficial. Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 
iachoting ormer business and newspaper editor 


ants position as director of publicity and 
bdvertising with large —— prefer- 
bly in metal industry. nows news and 
ow to make it interesting. Box 419, P. I. 





g- Prop. 
L combin- 

















P in new Bpusiness Paper Editor Available—Have 
tribution. Bd wide experience in merchandising and 
f present production fields as well as in the eco- 
P.1. Biomics of general business. Capable of 
ESMAN @iirecting editorial force. Box 420, P. I. 
ency, of MaRTIST, AGENCY TRAINED, DE- 
ming for KkIRES POSITION WITH NEW 
d attrac- YORK AGENCY OR SERVICE. Is 
lop new very versatile on figures and general ad- 
a vertising art. Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 
pably §— 
nization e ALL-ROUND MAN x _ 
Future @Copy, sales promotion, editing, radio- 
complete Mitising, publicity backed by 15 years’ 
: photo, experience. College man, Gentile. Box 
408, Printers’ Ink. 
COPY—LAYOUTS—IDEAS 


NATIONAL, MAIL ORDER, DIRECT 
MAIL experience prominent comgarepes 
excellent man at reasonable salary; New 
Yorker; go amywhere. Box 416, P. I. 


SECRETARY—An efficient, 
capable young woman, age 25, seeks new 


-D 


lan 





intelligent, 





ake It connection. Five years’ experience in ad- 
an we fvertising, publicity, sales promotion; cor- 
ow to respondent. New York only. Salary $40. 
: fe Reterences Available. Box 432, P. I. 
Qtad COPY WRITER of ability and sound 
tail Boractical training, with four years’ expe- 
layout rience in an agency small in size, but large 
with a2 creative caliber, would like to grow. 
} wit His experience has been broad and he 
ut to has written clothing, specialty, food and 
make technical copy for ee trade- 
paper, direct-mail and jo used. Salary 
P. I. [requirement moderate if you can show a 


definite chance for growth. Box 413, P. 1. 
“KEEP THE JOB YOU'VE GOT,” 
SAID MY WI 





0 But with all my friends, including my 


. wife, saying, “Don't chan your job 
fa be now,”. I still want a new fob! ‘And I 
. © Se want a tough one! I am 34, Christian, 
ee PNitha record of over 9 years in the 
1 the advertising and publishing fields—and 


with a sincere determination to succeed. 


201 F Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Man wants any work affording op- 
portunity gaining experience with type ar- 
rangement, copy, or production. Completed 
typography course. Knowledge of layout, 
engravings, etc. Held responsible Sa 
other lines. Small Salary. 428, P. I. 


Adv. Salesman of Character and a Pro- 
ducer—20 years’ experience calling on 
local retail advertisers and agents—de- 
sires i diat tion, newspaper or 
magazine; salary or salary and commis- 
sion. Best references. Box 426, P. I. 


EVEN GOOD COPY CAN GO A-BEG- 
GING—I have samples to prove that 
my copy is much, much out of the ordi- 
nary. 1930 was an upsidedown year 
and good men were shaken out of the bag 
as indiscriminately as a kid tossing his 
mother’s best jewelry out of the window. 
Age 27, 5 years’ i ay experience. Let 
me prove I’ve really got something to 
Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 











give you. 


GOVERNMENT CONTACT REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Fifteen years’ experience 
in market analysis and commercial research 
combined with a thoro knowledge of Fed- 
eral departmental activities qualifies me 
to adequately compile and furnish a lim- 
ited number of clients with information on 
the following subjects: scientific, technical, 
commercial, em trade, literary. Write: 
Summerfield McCarteney, 3123 Dumbarton 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Exceptional advertising, promotion and 
editorial experience of 18 years avail- 
able. Formerly advertising manager leading 
national weekly trade journal; managing 
editor outstanding monthly merchandising 
magazine; national advertising manager 
well-known class magazine; also served 
as executive on three large metropolitan 
auwapageee, Now employed. Recommenda- 
tions all employers. Teuns. Married. 
Box 410, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Secretary-Stenographer—Correspondent 
—I am the publisher of several business 
magazines, and the young lady I am try- 
ing to place was my private secretary and 
assistant for nine years. She ha a 
major share of the correspondence on her 
own initiative, saw to it that papers came 
out on time, that salesmen’s calls were fol- 
lowed up, that promotion literature went 
out, so that she was really office manager 
as well as private secretary. She is avail- 
able only because I am retiring from ac- 
tive management, and she will be a find 
for anyone that can use her. I recom- 
mend unqualifiedly. Box 422, P. I. 


The ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER of a $320,000,000 corporation will 
be available Feb. 1 for the advertising, 
sales promotion or publicity staff of some 
company in a position to offer a suitable 
opportunity. 

fe is 29 years old, University grad- 
uate, understands advertising from the 
pemeter’o and advertiser’s points of view. 
te can write effective copy and publicity, 
can plan and execute advertising or sales 
promotion campaigns, can direct men and 
can speak convincingly before an audi- 
ence of 1 or 1,000. . 

He wants a hard assignment, where 
good work and long hours mean greater 
responsibilities. Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 
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ey THE 
FOURTH 





ny Readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic” have long been 

tandard precepts of education in our primary schools. To- 
Hay a fourth “‘R” has been added to the curriculum—it is 
‘Right Eating.” 
J Our public school system is recognizing the necessity of 
raining children in the art of “eating for health.” Playlets, 
@llustrated lectures and other modern educational methods 
re being employed to teach children the habit of health. 

Educational and health authorities agree that the impor- 
ant thing is to get this health information acted upon in 
“Rhe homes. 

Physical Culture Magazine places into homes the nutri- 
,ftive menus and recipes which enable the mothers to follow 

he precepts of the physical educators, as advocated in our 
fschool systems. 
This broad educational service of the Physical Culture 
{institute of Nutrition is only one of many reasons why 
Physical Culture Magazine is carrying the sales message of 
. 105 fleading advertisers every month. 
,| _A questionnaire was recently mailed to teachers upon the 
subject of teaching nutrition to their pupils; the results of 
ii fthis investigation will be mailed to you if you wish. Just 
write Physical Culture Magazine, 420 Lexington 

Avenue, New York City, on your letterhead. 


“PHYSICAL | CULTURE 


:“ MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES Live. BY IT 
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in advertising revenue 
in millines 

in total lineage 

in general display 


in retail and general 


local display 
in classified 


in number of display 


classifications 


in principal display 


classifications 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WOKLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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